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ALERT AMERICA 






Lieutenant Colonel Charles J. Gee, Infantry 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


For the first time in our history, this country faces the threat of a sudden 
devastating attack at any time on our major cities—former President Harry S. Truman. 


The views expressed in this ar- 
ticle are the author’s and are not 
necessarily those of the Department of 
the Army or the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College —The Editor. 


iw horrors of Hiroshima and the 
destruction of Nagasaki have been vividly 
reported by every news media. The public 
has been further awed by reports of the 
Bikini tests and the subsequent trials of 
atomic weapons. Most city dwellers have 
found articles in the Sunday supplements 
of their newspapers describing the havoc 
to follow an atomic blast over their city. 
Many of the articles have been accompa- 
nied by maps of the locality overprinted 
with ominous circles showing the area of 
expected damage. Moreover, the subject 
has not been neglected by our fiction 
writers whose many magazine stories have 
approached the factual in describing the 
confusion, hardship, and suffering which 
might follow an atomic blast. 


Press releases from Washington readily 
acknowledge that a potential enemy pos- 
sesses the atom bomb and is capable of 
delivering it to targets in this country. 
Our \ir Force experts tell us that in any 
determined air attack enemy planes could 
dro}. }.mbs on our cities no matter how 


good our defenses may be. Air Force Chief 
of Staff Vandenberg has said that if we 
knock down about 25 percent of the in- 
vading planes, we would make an unusual- 
ly good score. 


The Problem 


What, then, are the major military prob- 
lems involved if such an attack takes 
place? 

First and foremost, the primary mis- 
sion of our armed forces is to prosecute 
the war against the enemy to bring hos- 
tilities to a successful conclusion as soon 
as possible. The prompt pursuit of this 
mission is essential to minimize the ag- 
gressor’s capability of repeated atomic 
attacks. Diversion from that primary 
mission is to be avoided if possible. 

Second, but certainly no less important, 
is the ability of our people and our in- 
dustry to recover quickly from a devastat- 
ing blow, restore the damaged facilities, 
and continue to render adequate logistical 
support to our military forces. Every 
veteran of World War II knows how much 
our industrial might contributed to our 
victory in that conflict; that the same in- 
dustrial might is still our main bulwark 
against any future enemy possessing 
superiority of numbers. 

Our well-informed citizens are aware of 


Although the civil defense program is not entirely a military responsi- 


bility, the Department of Defense is responsible for the policies, plans, 


anc’ «ecommendations for civilian auxiliaries used in ground defense 
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the danger. An unhealthy fear of the atom 
bomb is being rapidly replaced by an in- 
telligent understanding of the weapon’s 
capabilities and limitations. Recognizing 
and respecting the primary mission of the 
armed forces, the public is organizing, 
training, and equipping civil defense units 
to cope with the danger. A potential ag- 
gressor is credited with the requisite in- 
telligence to limit his employment of 








One writer has called the term civil de- 
fense a misnomer, charging that defense 
is a responsibility of the armed forces and 
civilian protection a function of civil 
government. The following discussion of 
the postwar planning of civil defense, its 
mission, and scope may lend clarity to the 
subsequent discussion of the armed forces’ 
responsibility. 

As World War II drew to a close the 
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atomic weapons to remunerative targets. 
Civil defense leaders believe they can ren- 
der many potential targets unprofitable to 
the enemy by the establishment of civil 
defense systems prepared to minimize 
casualties, maintain order, and quickly re- 
store damaged facilities. Several radio pro- 
grams publicize the role of civil defense in 
our national security. “Alert America” 
shows are touring our major cities with 
superior exhibits portraying civil defense 
activities during an enemy air attack. 


Civil Defense 


Where is the line of demarkation be- 
tween civil defense and military defense? 


Office of Civil Defense was abolished and 
all civilian protection programs lapsed. 
The War Department then assumed the re- 
sponsibility for progressive planning for 
civil defense and appointed a board under 
the leadership of Lieutenant General 
Harold R. Bull to study this important 
element of our national security. 

A major conclusion of the board, briefly 
stated, was that self-help is the basic 
principle of civil defense, with local gov- 
ernments responsible for the organizing, 
training, and equipping of units, super 
vised by the state, and with the co-ordina- 
tion, assistance, and support of the 
Federal Government. Further, the board 
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Many city dwellers have been awed by the description of the havoc which will follow in 


the wake of an atom bomb blast. Above, Japanese soldiers rummaging through the ruins 
in Nagasaki after the atom bomb explosion. Below, a panoramic view of an industrial 
area in Nagasaki, which was leveled by the atomic blast—Department of Defense photos. 
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concluded that civil defense is an essen- 
tial part of our national security. How- 
ever, the armed forces’ primary mission of 
defeating an enemy should not be jeop- 
ardized by unnecessary diversion from 
that mission. They should be responsible 
for technical advice and guidance in those 
fields where they possess special capabili- 
ties or knowledge and for rendering aid 
to civil authorities as prescribed by law 
within limits that would not jeopardize 
their primary mission. 


Recommendations 

The board recommended that the then 
proposed National Security Resources 
Board be designated as the policy group 
and that a civil defense agency, separate 
from the Army, Navy, and Air Force, be 
established. 

Acting upon these recommendations and 
to develop the plan further, the Secretary 
of Defense established the Office of Civil 
Defense Planning in March 1948 and 
named as director Mr. Russell J. Horley, 
a business executive on leave of absence 
from the presidency of the Northwest Bell 
Telephone Company. Mr. Hopley was re- 
quested “to prepare and to submit to the 
Secretary of Defense a program of civil 
defense for the United States, including 
a plan for a permanent Federal civil de- 
fense agency, which, in conjunction with 
the several states and their subdivisions, 
can undertake those peacetime prepara- 
tions which are necessary to assure an 
adequate civil defense system in the event 
of war.” 


The Hopley Report 

Assisted by 43 experts in various fields 
and 133 especially selected consultants, the 
late Mr. Hopley’s office prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Defense on 14 
November 1948, the report entitled “Civil 
Defense for National Security.” This 
plan expanded the detailed functions of 
civil defense and suggested Federal, state, 
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and local organizations to carry them out 
in time of emergency. Distributed nation- 
wide, the “Hopley Report” was generally 
accepted as the last word on civil defense 
planning and formed the basis for plan- 
ning at the Federal, state, and local levels 
of government. 


The “Hopley Report” recommended the 
establishment of a national office to fur- 
nish leadership and guidance in organiz- 
ing and training the civilian populace for 
civil defense, urging that the states and 
communities be charged with the basic 
operational responsibilities. Further, it 
recommended regional offices to parallel 
army area commands; state civil defense 
headquarters to operate under the gov- 
ernors; and, at local levels, the mayor or 
comparable official to act as the head of 
civil defense, except for metropolitan 
areas where special arrangements might 
be required. A model state civil defense 
act also was embodied in the report. 


The National Security Act 

The National Security Act of 1947 pro- 
vides for the National Security Resources 
Board (NSRB) to advise the President 
on the co-ordination of military} indus- 
trial, and civilian mobilization. The War 
Department Civil Defense Board had rec- 
ommended that the NSRB provide the 
policy guidance for a separate civil de- 
fense agency. The “Hopley Report” pro- 
posed that the suggested national office 
for civil defense be placed under the 
direction of the Secretary of Defense, or 
under the guidance of another Govern- 
ment agency. 

A Presidential memorandum of 3 March 
1949 expressly directed the NSRB to as- 
sume leadership in civil defense planning. 
The NSRB, after a preliminary study and 
review of the planning already accom- 
plished, delegated to the newly formed 
General Services Administration the re- 
sponsibility for planning for wartime civil 
disaster relief and assigned to the Depart- 
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ALERT AMERICA 


The ability of industry to recover quickly from the devastation of an atomic blast is of 


prime importance to the logistical support of military forces. Above, the wreckage of 
factory machinery after the atom bomb explosion in Nagasaki. Below, a view of the atom 
bomb destruction to the Torpedo Works in Nagasaki—Department of Defense photos. 
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ment of Defense those phases of protec- 
tive services involving military defense. 

The General Services Administration 
was directed to co-ordinate its planning 
with other appropriate agencies of gov- 
ernment. Interdepartmental committees 
were formed to plan civilian measures in 
radiological, chemical, and biological war- 
fare defenses. Scores of planning proj- 
ects were initiated in other agencies. The 
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credited the report of the War Depart- 
ment’s Civil Defense Board and pays de- 
served tribute to the “Hopley Report.” 

The study and planning initiated by 
the War Department’s Civil Defense 
Board, confirmed and expanded on by the 
late Mr. Hopley’s office, and furthered by 
the National Security Resources Board, 
led to the development and passage of 
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Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of Defense provided much tech- 
nical guidance to the civil defense plan- 
ners. The concerted efforts of many 
agencies contributed to a series of pam- 
phlets issued by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration for the training and 
guidance of civil defense workers. 

The plan of the National Security Re- 
sources Board as submitted to the Presi- 
dent on 8 September 1950 was reproduced 
as a booklet entitled United States Civil 
Defense. Widely distributed, it provided 
comprehensive planning guidance to state 
and local governments. 

It seems appropriate to interject at 





Public Law 920, the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950. Signed by the President 
early in January 1951, this act created 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
to continue the Federal planning and 
leadership in civil defense matters. 


Mission and Scope 


The aforementioned studies have pro- 
vided us with the following definition of 
civil defense, its mission, and phased ac- 
tivities: 

Civil defense has been simply defined 
as protection of the home front by civil- 
ians acting under civil authority to min- 
imize casualties and war damage «and to 
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this point that the NSRB plan favorably 
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Many descriptions of the destructive effect of an atomic blast have been accompanied by 
maps with ominous circles showing the area of expected damage within certain radii 
from explosion point X. Above, a view of a Hiroshima bridge 4,400 feet east of X. Below, 
a view 550 feet northwest from point X in Hiroshima.—Department of Defense photos 
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preserve the maximum civilian support of 
the war effort. 

The mission of civil defense may be 
divided into three major tasks: 

1. Protection.—the provision of shel- 
ters, fire service, sanitation, panic preven- 
tion and control, nonmilitary evacuations, 
and dissemination of warnings, as well 
as other similar services. 

2. Relief—rescue, emergency feeding 
and housing, and emergency medical care. 

3. Rehabilitation—the restoration of 
essential services, utilities, communica- 
tions and housing. 


Phases of Civil Defense 

The Civil Defense Act of 1950 has es- 
tablished the following phases: 

1. Measures to be taken in preparation 
for anticipated attack including the es- 
tablishment of appropriate organizations, 
operational plans, and supporting agree- 
ments; the recruitment and training of 
personnel; the conduct of research; the 
procurement and stock-piling of neces- 
sary materials and supplies; the provi- 
sion of suitable warning systems; the 
construction or preparation of shelters, 
shelter areas, and control centers; and, 
when appropriate, the nonmilitary evac- 
uation of the civil population. 

2. Measures to be taken during attack 
including the enforcement of passive de- 
fense regulations prescribed by duly es- 
tablished military or civil authorities; 
the evacuation of personnel to shelter 
areas; the control of traffic and panic; 
and the control and use of lighting and 
civil communications. 

3. Measures to be taken following at- 
tack including activities for fire fighting; 
rescue, emergency medical, and health 
and sanitation services; monitoring for 
specific hazards of special weapons; un- 
exploded bomb reconnaissance; essential 
debris clearance; emergency’ welfare 
measures; and immediately essential 
emergency repair or restoration of dam- 
aged vital facilities. 
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The Military in Civil Defense 

When the NSRB assumed the planning 
responsibility, the Secretary of Defense 
abolished his Office of Civil Defense Plan- 
ning. In its stead he created the position 
of Assistant for Civil Defense Liaison “to 
provide full co-ordination within the na- 
tional military establishment of planning 
in preparation for any military aspects of 
civil defense, any other civil defense mat- 
ters assigned by appropriate authority as 
a responsibility of the national military 
establishment, and any voluntary civilian 
participation in related military defense 
activities, provide effective liaison and 
co-operation between the national mili- 
tary establishment and other  govern- 
mental and private agencies with respect 
to all phases of such activity, and provide 
a central source of technical informa- 
tion, advice, and assistance on civil de- 
fense matters in general.” 

Specifically, the armed forces have 
been charged with the responsibility for: 

1. Furnishing the Federal civil defense 
agency guidance and advice as to the 
areas most likely to be attacked. 

2. Furnishing the Federal civil defense 
agency as much information as _ possible 
as to the anticipated forms of attack and 
the technical advice as to the defenses 
against such attack. 

3. Providing technical assistance in 
training programs for key civil defense 
personnel. 

4. Civil defense plans and preparations 
for installations of the military establish- 
ment. 

5. Technical, training and planning as- 
sistance in the ordnance disposal pro- 
gram to other civil defense planning 
agencies within the means available and 
in accordance with established policies. 

6. Co-ordination of its own plans for 
military defense with civil defense plans. 

Assigned to the Department of Defense 
are those phases of protective services 
involving military defense. These have 
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ALERT AMERICA 


The American public is organizing, training, and equipping itself for the advent of a pos- 
sible atomic attack. Above, school children of Kansas City, Missouri, lying down in a 


“safety position” during a practice air raid drill. Below, a surgical operation being 
performed outdoors—a civil defense emergency measure.—The Kansas City Star photos. 
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been further defined as those military de- 
fense activities which require voluntary 
civilian participation or vitally affect the 
civilian population or civil activities; are 
related to the defense of the continental 
United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions, from organized military attack; 
and are designed to keep such an attack 
from becoming effective. 

Related military defense activities in- 
clude air defense, antiaircraft defense, 
harbor defense, blackout, camouflage, 
smoke, and control of electronic emissions. 

It is here in this sphere of activity 
that close relationship exists between 
military defense and civil defense. 
Modern war’s demand on the Nation’s 
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manpower pool necessitates the augmenta- 
tion of our active military defense by 
civilian auxiliaries. An excellent example 
is the aircraft observer system which 
operates under the direction of the Air 
Force’s Air Defense Command. Surveil- 
lance of our extensive coast line may re- 
quire auxiliaries to detect and _ report 
landings of small enemy sabotage or 
espionage groups. We also may require 
civilian auxiliaries for military police, 
antiaircraft, and other duties. The care- 
ful use of the spare time hours of civilian 
volunteers will contribute much to our 
active defense, free servicemen for more 
formidable tasks, and avoid depletion of 
our manpower pool. 


NEXT MONTH 











The next issue of the MILITARY REVIEW will feature the article “Destruction— 
A Factor of War,” by Lieutenant Colonel Coleman W. Thacher, an instructor at the 
Command and General Staff College. He exlpains that the element of destruction is 
one of the fundamentals which forms the basis for successful military planning and 
operations. According to Colonel Thacher, this important factor is too frequently not 
considered or is given only cursory examination because it is considered constant. 


“A Study of German Defeat in Two World Wars,” from The Army Quarterly 
(Great Britain), will be included in the “Foreign Military Digests” section of the 
magazine. This article points out that under leaders the German people achieve 
astonishing results in war, and that under bad ones they fight on to disaster 
perhaps longer than any other race. With this point in mind, the article goes on to 
discuss the four men who have most decisively influenced the history of Germany— 
Frederick the Great, Bismarck, Kaiser Wilhelm II, and Hitler—and their influencing 
contributions to eventual German defeat in two world wars. 
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THE SOCIAL FUNCTION 


OF PERSONNEL POLICY 


Captain Roger W. Little, Medical Service Corps 
Social Work Officer, 7th Armored Division 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


G ROUPS with different basic tasks 
will develop distinctive viewpoints or 
“frames of reference.” This viewpoint 
or “frame of reference,” being based on 
the major tasks involved, is shared by all 
individuals engaged in a common activity. 
Sometimes these views may conflict with- 
in the group. Such a conflict is evident in 
the tendency of personnel agencies to 
think of the human group as an “aggre- 
gate” of individuals, and of commanders 
to view units as social organizations. An 
effective personnel policy must recognize 
this contrasting frame of reference. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE GROUP 


Personnel agencies have, as a major 
task, the distribution of individuals to 
meet general manpower needs. At lower 
levels, « pool of potential soldiers must be 
classified and assigned to specific organi- 
zationai roles. Such assignments require 
the use of factors which are assumed to 
predict’ successful’ performance: profile, 
intelligence, and aptitude scores, or a 
military occupational specialty (MOS). 


The use of such factors is of basic im- 
portance to the mission of personnel 
agencies, and, consequently, has a major 
effect on their conception of the unit as 
an aggregate of the individuals assigned. 
The “casual unit,” as a collection of un- 
related individuals, exemplifies this view- 
point in the human group. 

The performance of a military role, 
however, requires interaction among in- 
dividuals in a system of mutual depend- 
ence. The individual soldier must learn 
techniques of co-operation with other 
members of his immediate group. Such 
techniques can rarely be acquired without 
active and persisting experience in the 
group which has developed them. The 
group itself has a “frame of reference,” 
a system of attitudes and ideas based upon 
common experiences and recurrent prob- 
lems. This “tradition” of the group must 
also be learned by the recently assigned 
individual, before his behavior “makes 
sense” to the group. Performance is the 
major factor determining the leader’s 
conception of his unit. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTION 


A personnel system has two principal 
functions: one administrative, the other 
social. 

The administrative function is to de- 


Personnel agencies, in their assignment processes, all too frequently 


emphazize administrative factors—individual profile, intelligence, and 


aptitucie—and ignore many important group and social considerations 
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sign a structure of roles, to define the 
criteria and procedures by which indi- 
viduals may be assigned to those roles, 
and to provide and operate agencies for 
implementing the policies determined. The 
primary mission is the effective and effi- 
cient use of human material. Decisions 
must be based on simplified factors which 
can be easily reported, because direct 
observation of performance is impossible. 


Centralized Agencies 


Centralized personnel policies remove 
individual problems from local decisions, 
except in terms that can be communicated 
as objective factors. The possibility of 
personal judgment, wide variations in 
the policies of neighboring units, and 
local values is thus minimized, or at least 
transferred to a higher echelon. The cor- 
responding effect, however, is to deprive 
the commander of an essential component 
of his leadership role: the responsibility 
and opportunity for making personnel 
decisions. 


Objective Factors Exaggerate 

Objective factors are, however, only 
simplified descriptions of the actual state 
of affairs. Strength reports, for example, 
do not always accurately reflect the com- 
bat effectiveness of a unit. The command- 
er in direct contact with that unit can 
describe it in vague and intangible terms, 
such as leadership, morale, or past per- 
formance. Lower level personnel agencies 
who receive informal reports are forced 
to recognize the inadequacy of the re- 
ported factors. Complementary informa- 
tion is acquired by direct contact with 
troops and leaders. Decisions are modified 
accordingly. 


Centralized personnel agencies, cut off 
from these informal complementary re- 
ports, permit the administrative function 
to assume exaggerated importance. As 
the number of persons and organizations 
to whom the system is applied is in- 








creased, the relative importance attrib- 
uted to the social function is correspond- 
ingly reduced. The criteria for action thus 
become more abstract, the determining 
agencies more remote from the source of 
problems, and the decisions appear more 
unrealistic to the persons directly involved 
in problem situations. 

The distance between the individual 
and the determining echelon, interrupted 
by intermediate agencies, distorts com- 
munication, an additional casual factor in 
unrealistic and irritating decisions. The 
increased emphasis on the _ individual 
multiplies the units of consideration, re- 
quiring further complication of criteria 
and formulas for action. The point of 
diminishing returns is quickly met. 


Administrator’s Capacity Limits Policy 
The learning capacity of administrators 
also limits the level on’ which personnel 
policy can be effectively formulated. A 
personnel system needs human instrv- 
ments for executing its administrative 
function. The rules and procedures it 
prescribes must be learned in order to be 
efficiently implemented. Constant re- 
course to written directives, however 
specific, would never be an effective way 
of meeting problems of administration. 

The increasing number of variables 
which must be considered in each change 
of policy results in progressively more 
complicated and specific directives. These, 
in turn, must be learned by those who are 
to implement the decision. Ultimately the 
complexity of the system may exceed the 
capacity of a single administrator to un- 
derstand the total mission and formulate 
a course of action within the implied 
logic. With increased dependence on ab- 
stractions and ambiguous objectives, the 
efficiency of operation deteriorates. 

The social function is what a personnel 
system does for the human needs of the 
individuals who are controlled by it. To 
have any social value, policies must be 
designed and stated in terms that are 
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readily understood by the individuals 
affected, and by the command echelon in 
direct contact with those individuals. 
Unless personnel policies do satisfy such 
needs they have no positive effect on 
morale, and may create vexing adminis- 
trative problems resulting in antagonism 
between staff and line. 

The critical point at which personnel 
problems arise is in the relationship be- 
tween a local leader and his men. The 
leader has the advantage of comprehend- 
ing the problem situation in realistic 
terms, and of being able to modify the 
casual factors without disturbing the 
larger unit. He can handle it immediately, 
rather than wait for the accumulation of 
a sufficiently large number of cases to 
justify a generalized directive from a 
higher echelon. He can handle it per- 
sonally, as a matter between himself and 
the men he leads, thus reinforcing his 
leadership role. 


MILITARY ORGANIZATION 


When the administrative function pre- 
dominates, the military organization is 
viewed as an aggregate unit, represented 
graphically by the chart on the orderly 
room wall. However, the aggregate unit 
cannot function as such; it is only a con- 
venient way of viewing the structure of 
roles existing within the organization. 
A unit must function as a social organiza- 
tion, a system of human relationships. 

The social function of personnel policy 
has primary significance within the mili- 
tary organization considered as a social 
group. 

In the aggregate unit the individual is 
the point of orientation. The organiza- 
tion is objectively viewed as a number of 


discrete individuals, each possessing meas- 
urable, self-sufficient attributes of be- 
havior, and capable of performing effec- 
tively “1 any role for which training has 
been provided. Evaluation is based on 


abstract and simplified characteristics: 
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intelligence, MOS, or schools attended. 
Group unity and interaction within the 
group are given minimal recognition as 
factors in human motivation. Only the 
surface of the human group is perceived. 

As a social organization, the military 
unit is an integration of mutually de- 
pendent individuals who reach an effec- 
tive level of performance only by develop- 
ing common attitudes, social routines, 
and group solutions to recurrent prob- 
lems. The group is the point of orienta- 
tion. Individuals are evaluated on the 
basis of daily observations of performance 
and impressions which cannot be trans- 
lated into objective criteria. Decisions 
are made on the basis of judgment and 
accumulated experience rather than pre- 
viously announced formulas. A body of 
tradition adds a dimension of depth, lack- 
ing in the aggregate unit. 


THE CASUAL UNIT 


Observation of behavior in the casual 
unit demonstrates the effect of a pre- 
dominant administrative function and a 
minimized social function. This type of 
organization is primarily an administra- 
tive device and few characteristics of 
social organization appear to have been 
considered in its design. 


Casual Unit’s Mission 


The casual unit exists to provide for 
readjustments within the larger unit and 
for immediate replacement of losses re- 
ported by component units. Its relation- 
ship to the larger unit is only adminis- 
trative; consequently its contribution to 
the mission of the organization is second- 
ary. Although necessary for survival of 
the organization, the casual unit has no 
tactical value in the plans or functions of 
the parent unit. It provides an adminis- 
trative structure within which persons 
can be received, held, or assigned to other 
(usually subordinate or component) units 
when a role is not immediately available 
for those individuals. 
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Surplus personnel may be accumulated 
to replace anticipated losses, as in a divi- 
sion replacement company. Ultimate as- 
signment in this case can be broadly pre- 
dicted by the individual casual. 


However, the surplus may also be the 
result of administrative miscalculations 
and the specialized training of techni- 
cians for whom there is no immediate 
need. Administrative routines may place 
an individual on casual status when he 
terminates one temporary status and is 
available for assignment to another (such 
as release from confinement, discharge 
from hospital, or graduation from a 
course of specialized training). In such 
cases, ultimate assignment can be pre- 
dicted only vaguely, if at all. 


Characteristics of the Casual Unit 

As a form of social organization, the 
casual unit has three distinctive struc- 
tural characteristics: 

The mission of the unit is without func- 
tional relationships to the primary mis- 
sion of the parent organization. Members 
of the unit are awaiting assignment, 
hence satisfying roles are not available 
(or the individuals would be taken out of 
casual status and assigned). The unit is 
made available for performance of sec- 
ondary tasks (police, dock, or warehouse 
duty). Such tasks are in themselves of 
such low organizational value that they 
are not regularly provided for by per- 
manently assigned personnel. The indi- 
vidual member is thus persistently frus- 
trated in attempts to participate in the 
central activity (or “mission’”’) of the 
parent organization. 


The individual belongs to the unit for 
administrative purposes. The duration of 
his status depends on complicated criteria 
and procedures beyond his range of ex- 
perience. Officers through which he may 
determine his status are not locally avail- 
able. The lack of an accessible determin- 
ing authority (someone who can do some- 
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thing) is a factor which further weakens 
local leadership. Group formations and 
common activities, such as the unit mess, 
are either neglected or combined in such 
a way that they fail to give the individual 
a conception of himself as a component 
of a stable, functioning organization. 


The widely varied backgrounds and 
goals of the members, and the constantly 
changing composition of the unit, prevent 
individual attitudes from being merged 
into a coherent system with other mem- 
bers. Formation of strong emotional re- 
lationships and a body of common experi- 
ence in the form of a tradition, both 
essential for group unity, can rarely 
occur. Lack of common attitudes and 
goals restricts interaction to a superficial 
level and inconsistent activity. Competi- 
tive and mutually exploitative behavior 
thus is fostered. Increasingly rigid (offi- 
cial) controls with threats of punishment 
are invoked in recognition of the lack of 
informal group controls. Group controls 
are further weakened because the rank of 
members has little functional meaning; 
all members are casuals. The line of 
authority extends directly from the com- 


mander to the individual rather than 
through a hierarchy of _ subordinate 
leaders. 


Social Behavior 

Prolonged exposure to such conditions 
results in at least four types of reactive 
behavior. The individual’s tolerance will 
determine the period of exposure which 
can be endured before a reaction begins. 
Some persons react immediately; others 
seem to tolerate the structure for indefi- 
nite periods of time. The structure is so 
unique, however, that participation in 
this form of social organization will con- 
dition him to behavior that may cause 
difficulties in adjustment when he is ulti- 
mately assigned. 

The first stage noted is a deterioration 
of ideals. Positive responses tc local 
leadership appear useless because reward 
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and punishment are functions of higher 
administrative levels. 








Next a gradual loss of motivation is 
seen. The lack of a job to do reduces the 
individual’s motivation to perform well 
on any task. All decisions are made on an 
administrative level on the basis of re- 
corded attributes: training, test scores, 
experience, or MOS designation. 

A third stage is the appearance of 
chronic anxiety, fostered by a lack of 
anything certain to look forward to. The 
individual becomes increasingly conscious 
of enduring persistent frustration. Neu- 
rotic complaints increase and strong hos- 
tility seeks an outlet. 

A final stage is the appearance of symp- 
tomatic behavior. Without common norms 
and attitudes, individuals have wide 
freedom in behavior choices. The lack of 
group objectives compels individuals to 
formulate personal goals. Because per- 
formance in the casual unit will have 
little, if any, effects on future assign- 
ments or rewards, individuals react to 
official rules with minimal conformity. 
With some individuals, vague and insig- 
nificant physical complaints assume ex- 
aggerated personal importance. 


Conclusions 
From this analysis of behavior within 
a casual unit—a type of organization con- 
trolled almost exclusively by a policy that 
Views it as an aggregate unit—at least 
three conclusions can be drawn as guides 


to more effective design of personnel 
policies. 

1. The individual soldier is effective 
only as a functioning component of a 
group. \ centralized personnel policy re- 
quires ‘he use of objective criteria, but 
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the soldier’s relationship to a group can- 
not be abstracted. Human experience is 
evidence that it exists. Although the 
casual unit is an extreme result of cen- 
tralized personnel policy, similar effects 
are evident in lesser degrees in any unit 
when the soldier’s role in a functioning 
group is neglected. Commanders at all 
levels constantly must stress the social 
function of personnel policies, as equal 
in importance to the administrative func- 
tion. Policies must be examined in terms 
of their effects on group behavior, and 
not exclusively in terms of the individual. 

2. Large, casual-type units, organized 
for administrative convenience, fail to 
satisfy a basic human need for group as- 
sociations. Although necessary as a 
cushion for adjustment of unit personnel 
needs, prolonged exposure to the condi- 
tions prevailing in such an organization 
will render a soldier less effective when 
he is ultimately assigned. The perform- 
ance of a combat mission is dependent 
upon the soldier’s capacity to function in 
a social group after initial assignment to 
an aggregate unit for classification and 
determination of his role. 

38. Many personnel functions are es- 
sential elements of the leadership role. 
The commander must be provided with 
opportunities for decisions if he is to 
maintain his status as a dynamic symbol 
of group unity. These opportunities must 
include the chance to demonstrate his 
understanding of personnel problems and 
his ability to resolve such problems. Only 
when he has the power to act effectively 
will the men under his command be able 
and willing to identify him as their leader. 
Failure to recognize this principle inevi- 
tably results in staff and line relations 
marked by hostility and resentment. 
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Major General Robert W. Grow, USA 
Office, Chief of Military History, Department of the Army 


This article is based on THE LOR- 
RAINE CAMPAIGN by Dr. Hugh M. 
Cole, one of the volumes in the series, 
UNITED STATES ARMY IN 
WORLD WAR II. 

Comments concerning this article 
are requested and should be mailed di- 
rect to the Office of the Chief of Mili- 
tary History, Department of the 
Army, Washington 25, D.C.—The 
Editor. 


No PRINCIPLE of war can be ne- 
glected without paying a price. Neverthe- 
less, there is a relative value between the 
principles of war which varies with each 
situation. This is what makes the conduct 
of war an art rather than a science. The 
principle of the objective, often referred 
to as the mission, alone remains fixed. It 
is true that secondary objectives interpose 
themselves in each operation, arise and 
disappear as the situation develops, but 
taking any one operation, large or small, 
the basic objective does not change. How- 
ever, the relative importance of the other 
principles of war varies in each situation 
and even during the development of an 
action. A study of the XX Corps’ crossing 
of the Moselle River during the Lorraine 
campaign in September 1944 is taken as 
an illustrative example. 

On 5 September 1944, the XX Corps re- 
ceived the eagerly awaited order to resume 
the offensive designed to carry it from the 
Verdun area to the Rhine. The corps or- 
ders defined the initial mission as the 





seizure of the Saar River crossings some 
30 miles east of the Moselle although the 
crossings of the latter were not yet se- 
cured. The corps, hoping to find a bridge 
intact, assigned the 7th Armored Division 
the leading position to make the Moselle 
crossing in advance of the infantry. It was 
directed to approach the Moselle on a 
broad front, a sound directive for an ad- 
vance on a river line when it is hoped to 
find one or more crossings which can be 
seized and exploited. The division was 
further directed to bypass Metz, which lay 
in the center of the corps zone, “if it 
doesn’t fall like a ripe plum.” Metz and 
Thionville were assigned, respectively, as 
targets (intermediate objectives) to the 
5th and 90th Infantry Divisions. 

Information of the enemy was meager 
and even less was known concerning the 
defenses surrounding Metz and along the 
Moselle. Contrary to our intelligence es- 
timates, the Germans had no intention of 
continuing their retreat to the West Wall. 

On the other hand, they had, during the 
last days of August and early September, 
reinforced and manned a line west of the 
Moselle, including the greatly strength- 
ened Metz forts. 


The Beginning 

Early on 6 September, the armored ad- 
vance commenced in four columns. All 
columns met strong resistance but fought 
their way to the Moselle, both south and 
north of Metz, by morning of 7 September. 
Resistance from both sides of the Moselle, 
particularly artillery, was heavy, denying 
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a crossing, and no bridges were found 
intact. 

On 7 September, the corps commander 
directed the 5th Infantry Division to pass 
through the 7th Armored Division and 
force a crossing south of Metz. (See 
Sketch Map on page 20.) Desperate fight- 
ing for several days by the 5th Infantry 
Division succeeded in establishing a bridge- 
head. Then, on 13 September, the corps 
decided to cross the 7th Armored Division, 
execute a “left wheel” encircling Metz, 
and open a crossing for the 90th Infantry 
Division north of the city. 


A Departure From the Objective 


In the meantime, the bulk of the 7th 
Armored Division, together with a regi- 
ment of the 5th Infantry Division, had 
been futilely attacking the defenses of 
Metz from the west, in the center of the 
corps line, suffering heavy losses. On the 
left, the 90th Infantry Division, beginning 
its deliberate advance on a broad front on 
7 September, aimed at Thionville, which 
was reached on 12 September after a 
series of small successful engagements. 
To avoid a head-on attack across the Mo- 
selle at Thionville, the division command- 
er sent a battalion farther north to seize 
commanding ground to cover a crossing. 

However, on 138 September, the corps 
ordered the 90th Infantry Division to ex- 
tend south to relieve the 7th Armored Di- 
vision and the 2d Infantry Regiment in 
front of Metz. This move was designed to 
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Armored Division against the western de- 
fenses of Metz. However, he also feared 
that he was already too far extended to 
risk a double envelopment of Metz, which 
would have put the 5th and 90th Infantry 
Divisions across the river, but some 20 
miles apart and separated by a heavily 
fortified area and a stubborn enemy. His 
decision was made in full knowledge that 
the German position in front of the 5th 
Infantry Division was strong, and that the 
projected movement of the 7th Armored 
Division entailed forcing a crossing of the 
Seille River within the perimeter and in 
easy range of the outer defenses south 
and east of the city. 

The attack of the 5th Infantry and 7th 
Armored Divisions on 16-20 September 
failed after desperate fighting, with ex- 
tremely limited air support, against an 
inspired and well-supported enemy, and 
over treacherous, muddy terrain. The final 
action to capture Metz was held off until 
the November offensive of the Third Army. 


An Analysis 


Consider now an analysis of the opera- 
tion in light of the principles of war. The 
corps mission was to secure the crossings 
of the Saar and drive on to the Rhine. An 
intermediate objective, the defended Mo- 
selle, interposed itself. Since Metz was an 
intermediate or secondary objective, the 
first question that arises is whether or not 
its capture was a compelling requirement. 
Would it have served the purpose equally 


A careful evaluation of the actions of the XX Corps at the Moselle 
River during the Lorraine campaign points out the importance of the 
pros:r application of the principles of war to the situation involved 


per? the 7th Armored Division to cross 
into “he 5th Infantry Division bridgehead 
sout: of the city and execute the previ- 
ousl, “cseribed maneuver to encircle Metz. 

3 sow the corps commander was fully 
awaie of the futility of expending the 7th 











well to have isolated and otherwise ig- 
nored Metz? Metz had constituted a sym- 
bol of impregnable defense for centuries 
and its capture by American arms would 
certainly enhance our prestige and indi- 
cate to the enemy the hopelessness of his 
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cause. However, a repulse would encour- 
age the enemy and prove costly to us. 





The Objective 
The corps mission developed from the 
objective of the theater commander as 
translated by army group and Third 
Army: to defeat the German armies while 
still west of the Rhine and seize the Ruhr 
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doubtful whether we would have lost pres- 
tige had we isolated and otherwise ignored 
Metz instead of capturing it. Certainly if 
we had thereby been able to gain our basic 
objective more rapidly, history would have 
recorded the isolation of Metz as brilliant 
strategy. 


How did this appear to the commanders 
on the spot? The corps commander had 
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action that led away from or delayed the 
accomplishment of this objective consti- 
tuted a violation of the first principle of 
war—the objective. 

A study of the map will show that Metz 
was important to our strategical, tactical, 
and logistical operations. Its importance 
jay in the road and rail net and, from a 
psychological viewpoint, its historical and 
political significance. However, the Ger- 
man military forces defending Metz were 
relatively unimportant. Further map 
study will disclose that Metz was not vital 
to our operations. Thionville could well 
have served the purpose of the XX Corps 
both in road and rail facilities. It is very 








pass Metz unless it offered no serious re- 
sistance. It is probably safe to assume 
that had the 7th Armored Division easily 
effected crossings of the Moselle to the 
south and north of Metz and had con- 
tinued at a fast rate to the Saar, the in- 
fantry divisions would have followed, 
leaving only detachments to “mop up.” 
The 7th Armored Division, however, 
found the Moselle defended strongly and 
failed to seize a crossing. This fight be- 
came prolonged and bitter. Eventually, 
it, like a magnet, drew the entire strength 
of the corps into a battle within the de- 
fensive system of Metz. 


The higher command (army group) con- 
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The German forces defending Metz were unimportant and it is doubtful whether any 


prestige would have been lost had Metz been ignored instead of captured. Above, Ameri- 
can infantrymen unloading a field piece outside of Metz. Below, German soldiers leaving 
Fort Plappeville, near Metz, after a formal surrender.—Department of Defense photos. 
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tinued to exert pressure on the army and 
corps to secure a substantial footing east 
of the Moselle. The bridgehead that was 
secured by the 5th Infantry Division was 
close to the south of the city and could not 
be expanded without overcoming the de- 
fenders based on the fortress system of 
Metz. 


Movement or Maneuver 


The principle of war which seems to 
have been ignored by both the army and 
corps commanders is the principle of 
movement or maneuver. The striking dif- 
ference between the opposing forces was 
their relative degree of mobility. We have 
here a shining example of one force rela- 
tively immobile, pinned to its defenses 
which naturally and artificially added to 
its strength immeasurably, while the other 
force, inherently possessing unlimited 
mobility, sacrificed its advantage and 
chose to accept battle on the enemy’s 
terms. The logistical difficulties which 
halted the Third Army pursuit in late 
August no longer existed to hamper the 
current mission of the XX Corps. It is 
rather amazing that General Patton, our 
greatest exponent of mobility, should have 
permitted one of his corps to be “sucked 
in” to a knock-down drag-out slugging 
contest over a secondary objective which 
could not justifiably be called essential to 
the accomplishment of his mission. The 
evidence seems to indicate that prestige 
played a prominent part in his thinking. 

What principles of war deserve prime 
consideration in this situation? The ob- 
jective has been stated. Movement, econ- 
omy of force, and security are next in 
importance. It is reasonable to believe that 
a crossing of the Moselle could have been 
effected without great difficulty at or near 
Thionville, and that city thereby estab- 
lished as a firm crossing point for the 
corps. Then the relative mobility of the 
opposing forces could have been exploited 
to our great advantage, giving the XX 
Corps the opportunity for a wide encir- 
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clement of Metz from the north. The gar. 
rison of Metz could ill afford to venture 
forth from its fortress and if it did the 
American power of maneuver could have 


been employed to the fullest. Economy of 


force dictates that the minimum of 
strength be employed against enemy 
strength, reserving the maximum to ex- 
ploit enemy weakness. A very thin screen- 
ing force would have sufficed to contain 
Metz and its garrison which were doomed 
to slow capture. An impotent Metz would 
have served to maintain our prestige, had 
this factor been considered important. Se- 
curity is closely allied to mobility. A mo- 
bile force in relatively unrestricted ter- 
rain has little difficulty maintaining se- 
curity against a less mobile enemy. 


Finally, on 14 September, the XX Corps 
plan did envisage using the power and 
mobility of the 7th Armored Division to 
break out of the bridgehead, encircle 
Metz from the south, and open an addi- 
tional Moselle crossing north of the city. 
But again this close-in operation ran head- 
on into the outer defenses of the fortress 
and the barrier of the Seille River where 
it was strongly held. Further impeded by 
unfavorable weather, the attempt failed. 
However, the primary reason for failure 
was that the plan did not take full advan- 
tage of mobility to execute a wide en- 
velopment. 


Envelopment From the North 


Had a wide envelopment of Metz from 
the north been carried out by the XX 
Corps, it would have pinned down con- 
siderable enemy forces which were ac- 
tually pulled from the Thionville to the 
Nancy front to block the XII Corps and 
assist the German counterattack made 
against the right of the Third Army. In 
view of the desperate straits in which the 
enemy found himself by his shortage of 
troops as well as lack of mobility, the 
American concentration of effort against 
Metz proved invaluable to him. 
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The mission of the XX Corps was to secure the crossings of the Saar and drive on to the 


Rhine River, but the defended Moselle River interposed itself. Above, American medics 
crossing a ponton bridge on their way to the Moselle River. Below, tanks and troops of 
the United States Third Army pursuing the Germans.—Department of Defense photos. 
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The change of plan—abandonment of 
the primary objective in favor of an inter- 
mediate objective not essential to the 
former—not only violated the principles 
of movement and economy of force, but 
also the principle of the objective. The 
principle of security was carried out, but 
this is a defensive principle aimed at avoid- 
ing defeat, which was of very low impor- 
tance in this situation. The failure of the 
XX Corps can be charged not to the bril- 
liant and tenacious defense by the enemy, 
but to our neglecting the characteristic in 
which we excelled and instead pitting our 
strength against his greatest strength. 


Other Principles Violated 


Certain tactical principles which have 
been reduced to slogans were also violated 
in this operation. If you run into a stone 
wall, bounce off and hit another place. 
Reinforce success, not failure. On your 
way to an objective, bypass resistance 
which does not threaten the successful 
accomplishment of your mission. Retain 
the initiative. The enemy can be contained 
in a prison of his own making as effec- 
tively as in one you build for him. The 
importance of terrain as an objective is 
only relative to its influence on the accom- 
plishment of your mission. 
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Conclusions 

It is impossible to estimate what might 
have happened had the XX Corps adhered 
to the original plan, effected a relatively 
rapid crossing at or near Thionville, and 
pushed quickly to the Saar. The result 
would have been largely dependent upon 
the continued use of mobility. Certainly 
we might assume that it would have vastly 
changed the course of the Lorraine cam- 
paign. With one event leading to another 
it might well have brought the Third 
Army to the Rhine before the fall rains 
reduced its mobility to that of the enemy 
and forced the slow and costly November 
campaign which only reached the Saar. 

It is interesting to note that during the 
same period the VIII Corps was engaged 
in the capture of Brest, an operation 
totally without value (other than pres- 
tige) in the defeat of the Wehmacht. 
Brest occupied a large force which, other- 
wise, would have been available in the 
east where it was needed. In addition, the 
6th Armored Division was immobilized 
“containing” Lorient, which could easily 
have been contained by the French Forces 
of the Interior and a small cavalry force. 
Both of these operations were serious vio- 
lations of the principle of economy of 
force. 





We in the Army are convinced that mobility is a key to the solution of our 
major problem: to convince potential aggressors that an attack on the free 
world would end in their defeat. Korea has already demonstrated to the Com- 
munist world our ability to move fighting men and their equipment to a re- 
mote area along our global defensive periphery in sufficient strength and in 
sufficient time to contain his thrusts. With superior fire power and superior 
mobility, our outnumbered Eighth Army has displayed its ability to more than 
match the Communist masses we would meet in a global war. 


Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr. 
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The Role of the United Nations 
Military Observer 


Lieutenant Colonel George E. Cilley, GSC 
Office, Assistant Chief of Staff, G2, Department of the Army 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


IR FURTHERANCE of its mission of 
maintaining peace. The United Nations 
has, since its inception, found it necessary 
to establish military observer groups in 
the Balkans, Palestine, India and Pakis- 
tan, Korea, and Indonesia. In all, some 
300 officers of the various member nations 
have been assigned at one time or another 
to observer missions; of these, approxi- 
mately 125 have been contributed by the 
three United States services. 

Casual observation has led many peo- 
ple to the erroneous conclusion that these 
military observer missions accomplish 
nothing, since they have so far been un- 
able to effect final settlement in any area, 


but it does not give adequate recognition 
to their actual accomplishments. It is 
beyond the scope of any military repre- 


Sentative to effect a solution by political 
mear Basically, disputes are not orig- 
inate’ by the military but by the popu- 
lace; therefore, the final settlement must 
be cted by the political bodies. Ob- 
ser’ nissions have contributed mater- 
Unis 


ially to containing disputes to the realms 
of the council chambers, thereby prevent- 
ing them from reaching the battlefield. 
The limiting of military operations, per- 
mitting the more moderate elements of the 
population to exert their influence, must 
be considered major contributions toward 
the aim of world peace. 


Causes of Tension 


A review of world conditions today re- 
veals several basic trends which are the 
underlying causes of tensions, disagree- 
ments, and potential wars. Outstanding 
at the moment is the tremendous rise in 
nationalism throughout the East, and the 
irresponsible and opportunist attitude of 
leaders in areas where there is a newly 
existent vacuum of power. Also the ex- 
panding world economy has given fresh 
impetus to the search for and control of 
raw materials, particularly oil and scarce 
ores, thus bringing about clashes of in- 
terest in countries whose local squabbles 
in the past were of little import to the 
world at large. 

In addition, the social and economic 
depression of large segments of popula- 
tions can be exploited by opportunist 
agitators. To one or more of these causes 
may be attributed the unsettled conditions 
in Egypt, Indochina, Indonesia, Iran, 


| Nations observer missions have contributed materially to the 


aims of world peace by containing disputes, thus limiting them to the 


cour! chambers, and preventing them from reaching the battlefield 
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Iraq, Israel, and Kashmir—even the major 
conflict in progress in Korea. 

It can hardly be denied that at least 
in Kashmir, Israel, Indonesia, and the 
Balkans, United Nations military observ- 
er groups have, to a great extent, been 
successful in staving off a major conflict. 
In Korea, a special condition (Communist 
influence and intransigeance) has frus- 
trated United Nations moderation. In 
Iraq, Iran, and Egypt, there has been, as 
yet, no military observer group. 


The Need Increases 

It is logical to assume that these basic 
influences will continue to exist for some 
time, and will cause further outbreaks 
and disturbances. Other factors bearing 
upon the problem are: 

1. The opposing sides are rarely equal 
in manpower, wealth, or resources. 

2. To a greater or lesser extent, both 
sides possess a moderate element within 
the population. 

3. The majority of the nations of the 
world are members of the United Nations. 

From these three considerations, it is 
reasonable to conclude that an increasing 
number of disputes will be referred to the 
United Nations for mediation. This con- 
clusion acknowledged, it follows that 
United Nations military observer mis- 
sions will play an increasingly important 
role in world affairs and that more officers 
will be called upon to serve in observer 
capacities. Therefore, it seems appropri- 
ate that some military thinking should be 
directed to the efficient performance of 
observer duties. 


The Mission 

The function of a military observer 
group is not that of policing, but rather 
one of mediating between two disputants 
who have acknowledged, in principle, that 
such mediation is to their mutual advan- 
tage. When a dispute has reached the 
point where the governments involved 
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are in danger of having to commit their 
military forces, either because of the pres- 
sure tactics of irresponsible leaders of a 
segment of a population or to satisfy gen- 
uine popular demand, there is an oppor- 
tunity for one or the other of the dis- 
putants to refer the case to the United 
Nations General Assembly or Security 
Council. 

This initiative will probably be taken by 
a genuinely moderate and United Nations- 
minded element, by the weaker side, or by 
the disputant with the more legitimate 
cause. The chances of such a move not 
being opposed by the more aggressive side 
appear to be increasing; whether this ten- 
dency to acknowledge the authority of the 
United Nations springs from the increased 
public awareness brought about by im- 
proved telecommunications, or from an 
awakening of genuine moral impulses, is 
beyond the purview of this article. 

Supposing then that the disputants rec- 
ognize the interest of the United Nations 
in the altercation, the next step is the as- 
signment of a United Nations mediator 
whose task it will be to work out a solu- 
tion acceptable to both parties. It is felt 
essentially that a military adviser and 
staff should be designated at this early 
stage, to assist the mediator. 


Initial Duty 

Granting that the ultimate solution will 
be effected by political considerations, in 
past instances there invariably has been 
an extended period of negotiations, minor 
military operations, and delays which have 
resulted from the reluctance of one party 
or the other to agree on details. During 
this period, it is the responsibility of the 
military on either side to maintain a status 
quo, hence the necessity for early military 
co-ordination, which is best accomiplished 
by an impartial professional soldier. The 
governments and the United Nations me 
diator concerned must acknowledge that 
the military commanders are responsible 
and competent within their sphere—that 
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is to say, the furtherance of national pol- 
icv in the event of ultimate hostilities— 
and that maintaining troops in a state of 
readiness over a protracted period will 
cause a severe drain on the economy of 
both nations. 


Accepting these points as premises, the 
civilian side must grant sufficient latitude 
to the military to advance feasible cease- 
fire conditions. In practice, this would 
mean that on occasions there would be 
modifications in existing troop positions 
in order to establish clearly marked fron- 
tiers. 

An Example 


As an example, in one instance, civilian 
conferees decided from consideration of 
a map that the divide between two drain- 
age basins would form an appropriate 
cease-fire line. The problems of the mili- 
tary comma:.ders in endeavoring to locate 
and outpost this line accurately can be 
appreciated. The difficulties of the mili- 
tary observers, who were faced with in- 
numerable claims and counterclaims as to 
the exact location of this “Great Divide,” 
were appalling. Actually, some 25 observ- 
ers worked for 4 months in an attempt to 
demarcate and describe this cease-fire line 
accurately on the ground. Despite their 
efforts, there continued to be many minor 
altercations concerning the line. The 
added expense to all three parties (the 
countries concerned and the United Na- 
tions) in maintaining control over such 
an unrealistic border is obvious. There- 
fore, it is logical that local military com- 
maniders be granted considerable author- 
ity in order to effect exchanges of territory 
to aitain an easily patrolled and super- 
vise: frontier which will reduce troop re- 
quircinents. It is appreciated that actual 
coni f the territory goes a long way to- 
war. vstablishing eventual jurisdiction 
and ):csents the possibility that one side 
or t ther may eventually suffer from 
suc} exchange. However, it must be ac- 
kno. sdged that instances wherein a mil- 


itary commander has sacrificed the in- 
terests of his country are extremely rare. 

After a cease-fire agreement has been 
reached, the United Nations military ob- 
server mission is constituted to maintain 
the status quo. In the execution of this 
task, the mission must: 

1. Keep constant check on the strength 
and disposition of the forces opposed. 

2. Inspect forward positions to ensure 
that neither side advances its outposts be- 
yond the agreed line or constructs addi- 
tional positions from which to defend or 
attack. 

38. Observe the unusual movement of 
supplies and munitions which would indi- 


_eate prohibited activity. 


4. Investigate alleged violations of the 
cease-fire agreement, whether by troops 
or by civilians. 

5. Assist in the settlement of minor 
border disputes. 


These, then, are the concrete functions 
to be performed, and it is surprising to 
learn the number of people, including 
many in official positions, who do not look 
beyond them to the more fundamental ob- 
jective—that of serving the interests of 
all the peoples of the world. 


Initially, the citizens of the countries 
involved are most directly affected, since 
they suffer not only the casualties of war 
but the economic wastage. The latter in- 
evitably falls upon those least able to 
bear it. Should an economic collapse oc- 
cur within an area, it then becomes the 
duty of stronger nations to offer relief and 
rehabilitation. In view of the fact that the 
United States is today the principal power 
in a position to accomplish this, it is defi- 
nitely to our advantage to exercise every 
preventive measure possible. 


Organizational Problem 
Mission organization is very flexible, 
depending a great deal on the personal 
views and the training of the chief mili- 
tary observer. A vast variety of schemes 
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have been attempted at one place or an- 
other—and at different times in the same 
places. Broadly, the problems to be solved 
are how thin to spread the observers, and 
how much central authority is advisable 
or feasible. 

A Solution 


One view holds that the establishment 
of scattered small posts of one or two 
officers, attached to tactical units, pro- 
vides the following advantages: 

1. The observer quickly learns the area. 

2. He gets to know the troops and troop 
dispositions within the area. 

3. The troops become conscious of the 
United Nations observation and_ this 
knowledge has a salutary effect. 

4. In the event of an incident, the ob- 
server can reach the affected area 
promptly and avert more serious trouble. 

The disadvantages of this system are 
simply stated: the administration and 
control are made more difficult, and, from 
the observer’s viewpoint, the discomfort, 
isolation, poor food, and indifferent quar- 
tering tend to decrease efficiency. The 
particular disadvantage which offsets the 
benefits mentioned in paragraph 3 above 
is that familiarity on a lower level results 
in damaging the prestige of the observer. 
This frequently prompts an undue num- 
ber of careless allegations of cease-fire 
violations being brought to him. 


A Better Solution 

The other school of thought recom- 
mends that observers should be stationed 
in groups of five or six at a centrally 
located town, and accredited to a higher 
echelon command post—division or larger 
unit. The benefits gained by dealing with 
a more competent and qualified command- 
er and staff are: 

1. The elimination of 
minutiae. 

2. Increased efficiency, through proper 
reports of incidents, on which adequate 
preliminary investigation has been car- 
ried out. 


time-wasting 
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3. More adequate logistical support, 
particularly as regards motor mainte- 
nance (always a major problem with mis- 
sions). 

4. Vastly better living conditions, with 
a resultant higher morale. 

By making weekly inspection tours to 
subordinate units and areas, observers 
achieve familiarity with the country, and 
can bring United Nations activity to the 
attention of the subordinate units and 
local civilians. The more formal relation- 
ship that exists under this organization 
plan is believed to be advantageous, since 
it avoids casual social contacts which 
make impartiality more difficult. It is 
only natural for an attitude to develop in 
the military unit whereby the United 
Nations officer who is attached to it and 
lives with it is considered its observer 
and should argue its case. 


Selection of Personnel 


An observer’s only effective means of 
exercising jurisdiction is by maintaining 
the dignity of the United Nations, which 
he represents, by his integrity and im- 
partiality, and by the influence of his per- 
sonality and character. This introduces 
the problem involved in the selection of 
personnel for United Nations work. 


It can be categorically stated that it 
is virtually impossible for this work to 
be accomplished effectively by officers who 
are detailed unwillingly. The friction be- 
tween nationalities, uncomfortable physi- 
cal surroundings, the natural tendency of 
the forces with which one is stationed to 
argue their point of view at every oppor- 
tunity, and the tendency of these forces 
to criticize the United Nations for not 
settling the dispute in their favor—all 
these annoyances make the nerves wear 
thin. The result is that men who were 
unwilling initially to undertake the task 
do an inefficient job. 

Among the officers of the mission, na- 
tional jealousies and rivalries make for 
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disunity. Therefore, a prime requisite is 
that officers be volunteers and that they 
have a personal belief in the United Na- 
tions’ cause. Further, prior to their ap- 
pointments, officers should be made fully 
cognizant of what the duties will involve 
and at the same time it must be deter- 
mined from the officers’ background that 
their characters, temperaments, stability, 
and tact are such as to enable them to 
withstand the day-to-day annoyances. 

While there is no contradicting the ad- 
vantages of a sound tactical and staff 
background, these are not essential pre- 
requisites. The necessity for maintaining 
the dignity of the United Nations has 
been mentioned earlier. The appointing 
officer must realize that an observer lacks 
the authority to command or to direct; 
that he can only influence, request, or 
suggest courses of action. 

The reluctance of commanders to take 
instruction from officers junior to them- 
selves and of a different nationality does 
not need enlarging. In the past, the 
services have been guilty of appointing 
officers who are less than the best avail- 
able, ignoring that, as representatives of 
their country, they can do a great deal 
either to win friends or to alienate people. 

When serving with a foreign unit, one 
becomes very conscious that he is being 
very closely and constantly watched, and 
that opinions as to his entire country are 
being formed. The remark “I knew an- 


other American (Belgian, Norwegian, or 
Frenchman) once...” is often heard, 
reminding the listener that at some future 
date he too will be the subject of a similar 
conversation, probably among the na- 
tionals to whom he is accredited. 
Uiseipline within the mission is a prob- 
lei : which ean best be solved by appoint- 
inv 4 senior officer who possesses unusual 
qu: ities of leadership, since he must con- 
tin «ily submit directives to officers of 
ot! cr nations who are all jealous of his 


crogative and conscious of the national 
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differences, and who know that their effi- 
ciency reports will be prepared by the 
senior officer of their own nation. 

The chief military observer’s principal 
method of discipline is to request the 
withdrawal of an officer. He is often re- 
luctant to do this if the officer is a mem- 
ber of another nation inasmuch as _ it 
creates still more disharmony within the 
mission and at the Secretariat. 


Group Organization 

The headquarters of a military observ- 
er group consists of a chief military 
officer and four or five staff officers, 
divided into an administrative and an 
operations section. In addition, a United 
Nations civilian administrative group, 
headed by a member of the Field Opera- 
tions Service of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, assists the military element, by 
providing administrative and radio com- 
munications personnel (the latter being 
assigned to the observer teams). 


Administrative Section 

The military administrative section 
combines the normal functions of an 
adjutant general’s office (maintenance 
of records, publication of orders and di- 
rectives, and the handling of mail and 
personnel records) with supply and main- 
tenance duties. Supplies are customarily 
limited to the office and medical items. 
However, a post exchange service is main- 
tained and arrangements made for the 
supply of vehicles, petroleum, oil and 
lubricants and vehicle maintenance. 


Operations Section 

The operations section is responsible 
for reviewing observer reports concerning 
alleged incidents or violations and making 
findings thereon; for preparing periodic 
situation summaries for the United Na- 
tions Secretariat; for the posting of ob- 
servers; and for maintaining current in- 
formation which will assist the chief 
military observer in his function of 
mediation. 
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In the execution of all these tasks, the 
greatest care must be taken to preserve 
the utmost security. It is often advisable 
to maintain order of battle and informa- 
tion relative to the disposition of troops 
in two offices, one on each side of the line, 
to prevent a leakage of information. Codes 
should be used for operational messages. 


The Mediator 

Since the effectiveness of the chief mili- 
tary observer as a mediator depends upon 
the confidence he is able to instill in the 
antagonists, his task is a delicate one and 
requires a fine sense of balance. By the 
nature of his position, he is the normal 
means of transmission of information and 
messages between commanders; however, 
in his dealings regarding investigations 
and allegations he must exercise extreme 
caution concerning the information he 
reveals. 

Official conversations and certainly all 
correspondence should be submitted men- 
tally to the test “Could what I am about 
to say (or write) be equally well fur- 
nished to the opposing commander?” If 
the answer is yes, it is usually safe to 
assume that the position about to be taken 
has been arrived at objectively, impar- 
tially, and is correct. In general, this 
rule is equally applicable to all United 
Nations personnel, inasmuch as the en- 
tire aim of the United Nations is to 
effect fair and unbiased settlements. 

Social contacts present one of the most 
embarrassing problems of the observer; 
both sides invariably attempt to court his 
good favor and he cannot in courtesy and 
politeness ignore all social invitations, 
but he must exercise scrupulous atten- 
tion that no action or statement can be 
so twisted as to present him in an un- 
favorable light. This has been done on 
more than one occasion. Obviously, these 
difficulties increase in proportion to the 
importance of the position held by the 
United Nations officer. 
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The Observer 


In the main, the observer is concerned 
with inspections, investigations, and with 
assisting in the solution of questions in- 
volving civilians. The latter, in which 
the observer has no official status, takes 
a great deal of his time. This type of case 
is common and may range from a 10-year- 
old child who goes from his village to play 
with his cousin in a neighboring village a 
few hundred yards across the line, to 
include strayed cattle, and split-up fami- 
lies, as well as smugglers and other crim- 
inal types of line crossers. In cases of a 
humanitarian nature, it is often possible, 
by working with both commanders con- 
cerned, to alleviate minor hardships and 
worries; however, here also the observer 
must be extremely careful that he does 
not allow himself to become a party to 
any project which might be (or be made 
to appear) questionable. In civilian in- 
cidents, which upon examination appear 
to be doubtful, the observer should avoid 
entanglement and take the position that 
it is solely a matter for the local civil 
administration. 


Investigations 

Investigations usually originate with 
an allegation that the opposing troops 
have patrolled across the cease-fire line, 
are strengthening their positions, or have 
fired across the line. In one instance, a 
commander complained that the enemy 
soldiers had yelled from one road block 
to the other “You are a bunch of sissies, 
why don’t you come out and fight?” and 
other invitations not so polite. 

If the observer does not insist that a 
proper preliminary investigation by 4 
competent officer be conducted by the 
authority making the complaint, he will 
find himself involved in a mountain of in- 
consequential detail. Too often a vague 
story by an unreliable militiaman will 
have attained fantastic proportions by 
the time it reaches the observer. Hence, 
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any allegation must be properly docu- 
mented, not only as to time and place but 
with statements of the various individuals 
concerned. When a consideration of the 
facts indicates that it is a matter of 
United Nations concern, the United Na- 
tions action officer should immediately 
contact his opposite number with the 
opposing side, furnish him as much of the 
allegation as practical without disclosing 
what would normally be considered classi- 
fied material, and request that the “other 
side of the story” be presented. Often 
sufficient information is thus developed 
to cause the withdrawal of the allegation. 
If it is not, a formal meeting is arranged 
either at a convenient point on the 
cease-fire line, or, as is sometimes neces- 
sary, at the scene of the alleged incident. 

The conference should include, in addi- 
tion to the two observers concerned, the 
corresponding commanders, their wit- 
nesses, and interpreters, the last-men- 
tioned being drawn from both sides to 
prevent later claims of misrepresentation. 
These inquiries cannot always be main- 
tained at the standard generally con- 
sidered appropriate for court hearings, 
but usually sufficient facts are disclosed 
upon which to recommend a finding. 


Report of Investigation 
Following the investigation, the observ- 
ers prepare a comprehensive report and 
recommend a finding; should there be dis- 
senting views, both should be presented to 


the military observer headquarters, where 
an official finding is made and announced 
to hoth commanders simultaneously. Of 
course, in iaany instances, such as alle- 
ga‘ions concerning aircraft flying over 


territory, it is only possible to summarize 
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the opposing statements and state frankly 
that, in view of the discrepancy in testi- 
mony, no decision can be reached. 


Periodic Visits 

As a preventive measure, periodic visits 
to troop units and outposts are advisable, 
as they enable the observer to keep track 
of unit shifts and other military activi- 
ties. Other significant items to be noted 
during such trips are supply levels, engi- 
neering work on roads and bridges, and 
the attitudes and movement of civilians. 
When the observer becomes familiar with 
the norm, any material deviation at once 
becomes apparent to him so that by an- 
alyzing these indications, he may be able 
to forestall an outbreak of hostilities. 
Again, at this point, the observer, if he 
enjoys the confidence of the commander 
to whom he is accredited, may discuss his 
observations frankly and thus through his 
personal influence avert what might other- 
wise develop into an allegation or even 
an incident. 

Summary 


In summary then, it may be concluded 
that greater use of United Nations mili- 
tary observer missions is probable: that 
these missions have a salutary effect in 
international disturbances and provide an 
opportunity and an atmosphere in which 
political negotiations can be conducted; 
that the effectiveness of military observer 
missions is dependent almost entirely 
upon the quality of its personnel and 
that therefore, there should be most care- 
ful selection of officers. Moreover, con- 
sideration should be given to the pretrain- 
ing of officers before their assignment and 
to the improvement of _ operational 
methods. 














Organization for Joint Operations 


Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Coffin, Artillery 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


a and staff officers of 
Army units may suddenly be placed in an 
unexpected role—that of a commander or 
staff officer of a joint force. It is the 
purpose of this article to examine the 
principles of organizing joint forces. 

A joint force is a force “which is com- 
posed of significant elements of the Army, 
Navy (Marine Corps), and the Air Force, 
or any two of these services, operating 
under a single commander who is author- 
ized to exercise unified command or opera- 
tional control over such joint forces” 
(Field Manual 110-5, Joint Action Armed 
Forces). 


Historical Background 

During World War II, many joint com- 
mands were organized by the United 
States Joint Chiefs of Staff. Outstanding 
examples were the joint commands in 
Europe under General Eisenhower, in the 
Pacific under Admiral Nimitz, and in the 
Southwest Pacific under General MacAr- 
thur. These joint commands were all 
organized by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
under the authority of a document called 
Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 
dated 11 September 1935. Between 1935 
and 1947, the original document was 
amended 20 times, and a number of publi- 
cations were issued which interpreted and 
clarified the provisions of the basic paper. 
In 1947, Congress enacted into law the 
National Security Act which provides for 
a Department of Defense with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and three military de- 
partments, each separately administered, 





for the operation and administration of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, consisting of the 
Chairman who has no vote, the Chiefs of 
Staff of the Army and the Air Force, 
and the Chief of Naval Operations, fur- 
nish strategic direction to the armed 
forces by: 

1. Preparing strategic plans for the 
general direction of all combat opera- 
tions. 

2. Preparing joint logistic plans which 
assign the services logistic responsibility. 

3. Preparing joint mobilization plans. 


4. Establishing unified commands or 
joint task forces where necessary. 


5. Designating one of their members 
as executive agent to act for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as a whole in the discharge 
of certain operating and command re- 
sponsibilities. 

6. Approving policies and doctrines 
for joint operations and training. 

The functions of the services were 
agreed upon by the Chiefs of Staff at the 
Key West conference in 1948. The Key 
West agreement assigned primary re- 
sponsibility to the Army for operations 
on land, the Navy at sea, and the Air 
Force in the air. These functions are 
published in Field Manual 110-5. The as- 
signment of functions to the services as 
components of joint forces has been more 
difficult; however, the necessary co-ordi- 
nation and direction are achieved by one 
of the several methods of joint command 
and organization. 
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Joint Command Methods 


The two most common methods of or- 
ganizing a joint force are by establish- 
ing a unified command or by establishing 
a joint task force. Each of these com- 
mand structures is used to meet the con- 
ditions established by certain types of 
joint operations. 

Field Manual 110-5 states that: 


A unified command is a joint force, under a single 
commander, which is composed of significant as- 
signed or attached components of two or more 
services, and which is instituted and so designated 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff or by a commander of 
an existing unified command which was established 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff... . 


When either or both of the following criteria 
apply generally to a situation, a unified command 
normally is required to secure the necessary unity 
of effort: 


a. A broad, continuing mission requiring execu- 
tion by significant forces of two or more services 
and necessitating single strategic direction. 

b. Any combination of the following: 

(1) A large-scale operation requiring positive 
control of tactical execution by a large and complex 
foree composed of components of two or more 
services. 

(2) A large area requiring single responsibility 
for effective co-ordination of the operations therein. 

(3) Necessity for utilization by the whole com- 
mand of limited logistical means. .. . 


A joint task force is a joint force composed of 
assigned or attached elements of the Army, the 
Navy (Marine Corps), and the Air Force, or any 
two of these services, which is constituted and so 


desiznated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by the 
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b. Requires co-ordination within a subordinate 
area or of local defense thereof, but 


c. Does not require over-all centralized direction 
of logistics .... 

A typical overseas theater (see Figure 
1) is organized as a unified command 
since it meets all the requirements for a 
unified command. The theater is fulfilling 
a broad, continuing mission with signifi- 
cant forces from two or more services; a 
theater operation is large-scale, in a large 
area, and the entire command utilizes the 
limited, logistical means. In Figure 1, the 
Strategic Air and Navy Forces are Joint 
Chiefs of Staff specified commands that 
receive their missions directly from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff although they are 
administratively supported by the theater. 

The box labeled Theater Joint Forces 
in Figure 1 may contain both unified 
commands and joint task forces. The the- 
ater commander will establish joint forces 
subordinate to him based upon the por- 
tions of Field Manual 110-5 quoted above. 


Theater Joint Forces 

To visualize the dilemma facing a the- 
ater commander in selecting the type of 
joint organization to be used in each of 
several different operations, let us ex- 
amine a hypothetical theater situation 
and select the type of command organi- 
zation to be used for each operation. 

The United States and Aggressor are 
at war. The United States Joint Chiefs of 


Organization for joint action follows definite rules and procedures. 
Officers of all services should study and understand the various com- 
mond structures and the conditions under which each may be employed 


commander of a specified command, by the com- 
mat of a unified command, or by the commander 
of av existing joint task force. 

A ‘oint task force should be established when the 


to be accomplished has a specific limited ob- 

Jec , and 

‘equires execution of responsibilities involving 
more services on a significant scale, and 

‘iiegration of effort, or 





Staff plan to move major Army, Air 
Force, and Navy forces to North Africa, 
and have issued a directive (assumed) 
which establishes a new theater of opera- 
tions, organized as a unified command, in 
North Africa. 

The Commander, North African Thea- 
ter of Operations, reviews several opera- 
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tions included in the theater campaign 
plan to determine the most desirable 
command structure for each. These op- 
erations are portrayed graphically on the 
sketch map (see Figure 2). He considers 
each operation separately—not in rela- 
tion to the other operations. The salient 
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will become the Headquarters, Iberian 
Theater of Operations. 

3. Operation 3 is designed to establish 
United States forces in Tunisia. The 1st 
Army Group will be assigned the mission 
of seizing and securing Tunisia, sup- 
ported by adequate naval and air forces, 
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features of each operation are described 
below: 

1. Operation 1 is the amphibious sei- 
zure of the Balearic Islands by a rein- 
forced army corps and a naval force of 
moderate size to transport and support 
the landings. Large naval and air forces, 
however, are required to prevent Aggres- 
sor interference with the operation. This 
requires neutralization and interception 
of enemy forces based in Spain, France, 
Sardinia, and Aggressor-held North 
Africa. 


2. Operation 2 is the invasion of Spain 
by large Army, Air Force, and Navy 
forces. After the forces are established 
in Spain, the invasion force headquarters 





4. Operation 4 is a large independent 
airborne operation to seize the Madrid 
area. The forces involved will be an air- 
borne army, air forces to transport and 
supply this force for at least 90 days, and 
tactical air forces in the airhead for air 
defense and support missions. It is recog- 
nized that in this operation, as in all 
large independent airborne operations, lo- 
gistical support is a critical factor. 

5. Operation 5 is an early link-up air- 
borne operation designed to assist the Sec- 
ond Army’s crossing of the Zemla Oued 
(River) (assumed) by using the III Corps 
(airborne) to seize critical terrain in the 
Second Army bridgehead area. Air Force 
troop carrier units will transport the Ill 
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Corps and supply it until link-up (esti- 
mated at 3 days). 

In determining the command organiza- 
tion for each operation the following fac- 
tors must be considered: 

1. Mission. 
2. Size of component forces involved. 
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come under the operational control of the 
joint amphibious task force commander 
while operating in the objective area. 
However, the Air Force and Navy ele- 
ments attacking the Aggressor bases in 
Spain, France, Sardinia, and North Africa 
are not operating in the objective area of 
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3. Expected duration of the operation. 


4. Degree of authority required by the 
conimander to execute his mission. 


Operation 1 

The theater commander, examining Op- 
eration 1, immediately determines that he 
must establish a joint force because two 
services—the Army and the Navy—are 
inveived in the amphibious seizure of the 
Ba ivie Islands. The forces are rela- 
tive'y small and the operation will not be 
of ‘ong duration. He, therefore, specifies 
that a joint task force be established for 
this operation. 

:ay Air Force elements not a part of 
the joint amphibious task force would 


the Balearic Islands and would remain 
under the control of theater air and thea- 
ter navy. The theater air commander and 
the theater navy commander would retain 
control of the major portion of their forces 
to ensure flexibility of employment. 


Operation 2 

For Operation 2, the theater command- 
er specifies the establishment of a unified 
command. There are large forces involved, 
the operation will be of long duration 
since the invasion force headquarters will 
become the nucleus of the new Headquar- 
ters, Iberian Theater of Operations, and 
centralized control of logistics will be 
necessary. The invasion force has a broad, 
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Characteristics of Unified Commands and Joint Task Forces 


Unified command 





Who may appoint? 


Joint task force 





The Joint Chiefs of Staff, or the 
commander of a unified com- 
mand established by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
commander of a unified com- 
mand, the commander of a 
Joint Chiefs of Staff specified 
command, or the commander 
of an existing joint task 
force. 





Purpose for establishment? 


To accomplish a broad, continu- 
ing mission by two or more 
services, or any combination 
of: 


1. Large-scale operation requir- 
ing control of tactical ex- 
ecution by a large and 
complex force composed of 
two or more services. 


2. Large area requiring single 
responsibility for co-ordina- 
tion of operations therein. 


3. Necessity for utilization by 
the entire command of 
limited logistical means. 


Is established when mission to 
be accomplished has a specific 
limited objective, and: 


1. Requires execution by two or 
more services on a signifi- 
cant scale and close integra- 
tion of effort, or 


2. Requires co-ordination with- 
in a subordinate area, but 


3. Does not require over-all di- 
rection of logistics. 





Size of component forces? 


Large forces. 


Significant forces. 





Duration of operation? 


Usually of long duration. 


Usually of relatively short 
duration. 





Who may command? 


Best qualified officer available. 


Best qualified officer available. 





Does the commander of joint 
force command his own serv- 
ice component? 


Normally does not. 


Normally does. 





Type staff? 


Joint staff. 


Joint staff or augmented uni- 
service staff. 





Responsibility for administra- 
tion and discipline? 


Commander exercises only con- 
trol essential to the perform- 
ance of his mission. 


Commander responsible only to 
extent of furnishing such as- 
sistance as is requested by 
component commanders. 





Logistical responsibility? 





Commander authorized to utilize 
all facilities and supplies of 
all forces as necessary to the 
accomplishment of mission 
(wartime). 





Commander exercises logistical 
co-ordination or control essen- 
tial to accomplishment of mis- 
sion, and to meet requests of 
subordinate commanders for 
logistical support. 





| FIGURE 3. | 
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ORGANIZATION FOR JOINT OPERATIONS 


A joint force is a force which is composed of significant elements of the Army, Navy, 


Marine Corps, and the Air Force. Above, American paratroopers floating earthward south 
of Munsan, Korea. Below, American assault troops on their way to the beach in an LCI dur- 
ing the invasion of Rambusho Island, Admiralty group—Department of Defense photos. 
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continuing mission. These conditions all 
warrant the selection of a unified com- 
mand as the basic organization for the 
joint force invading Spain. 

This unified command would be estab- 
lished by either-the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
directly, or by the Commander, North 
African Theater of Operations. However, 
the new Iberian theater would be estab- 
lished by Joint Chiefs of Staff directive 
rather than by the existing theater. 

The commander of the invasion force, a 
unified command subordinate to another 
unified command (the North African the- 
ater) cannot form a subordinate unified 
command. Only the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
or the commander of a unified command 
established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
may form a unified command. The unified 
command organization can be used only 
two “levels” down from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

The invasion force commander does 
have the authority to appoint joint task 
forces composed of subordinate elements 
of all three services assigned to his com- 
mand. It would be normal for him to ap- 
point several joint task forces to accom- 
plish the various tasks included in his 
mission. For example, he might form a 
joint amphibious task force to conduct 
an amphibious assault and a joint air- 
borne task force to conduct an airborne 
operation which may be a part of the 
invasion force scheme of maneuver. 


Operation 3 
The organization for Operation 3 will 
be uni-service commands. The over-land 
operation of the Army forces will be 
under the command of Commanding Gen- 
eral, Ist Army Group, who will operate 
directly under theater army in accom- 


plishing the mission of seizing Tunisia. 


Navy and Air Force elements supporting 
the 1st Army Group will operate directly 
under theater navy and theater air force. 

There is no requirement for forming a 
joint force in this situation—each service 
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is carrying out its normal mission. A 
joint force is formed only when it is 
necessary to place a single commander of 
the forces of two or more services which 
are acting together to achieve a common 
mission. In this situation, only the 1st 
Army Group is given the mission of seiz- 
ing Tunisia—the theater air and theater 
navy forces in addition to their other mis- 
sions are given the mission of supporting 
the Ist Army Group. 

The joint co-ordination of this opera- 
tion is effected at the theater level which 
is a unified command. The theater com- 
mander will form subordinate joint forces 
only where absolutely necessary to the 
accomplishment of the mission. 


Operation 4 

The theater commander specifies a uni- 
fied command for Operation 4, the seizure 
of the Madrid area. 

This will be a large-scale operation re- 
quiring positive control of tactical execu- 
tion by a large and complex force con- 
posed of components of two or more 
services; and—most important in arriv- 
ing at this discussion—there will be a 
necessity for utilization by the entire 
command of limited logistical means and 
centralized control of those means. 

When the invasion force was estab- 
lished for Operation 2, it was done so 
under the provisions of part a of the 
quoted portion of Field Manual 110-5 
covering unified commands—a broad, con- 
tinuing mission requiring execution by 
two or more services. 

For this large airborne operation, there 
is no broad, continuing mission, but there 
are two of the conditions under b. There 
is b (1) a large-scale operation requiring 
positive control of tactical execution by 4 
large and complex force composed of com- 
ponents of two or more services; and } 
(3) necessity for utilization by the entire 
command of limited logistical mears. In 
the situation, there is not only air forces 
to transport the troops, but Air Force 
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tactical units to be established within 
the airhead. All the supplies for Army 
and Air Force units will have to be flown 
into the airhead. This will require careful 
planning, co-ordination, and control of the 
limited logistical means by a_ unified 
command. 
Operation 5 

In Operation 5, the criteria for estab- 
lishing a joint task force are met. The 
operation requires execution by more than 
one service on a significant scale and a 
close integration of effort, but does not 
require over-all centralized direction of 
logistics. The operation will be of short 
duration and no Air Force units will be 
established within the airhead. 

The joint airborne task force could 
not be established by the Commanding 
General, Second Army, because he is not 
the commander of a joint force. It would 
be established either by the theater com- 
mander, or by the theater airborne com- 
mander. It is visualized that every major 
theater in which large airborne forces are 
to be used extensively will have an air- 
borne unified command to command all 
the Army airborne and Air Force troop 


carrier units within the theater. This 
joint airborne command will plan the air- 
borne operations, supervise joint airborne 
training, and supervise the execution of 
airborne operations in the theater. 
Summary 

The joint command is established for 

the purpose of cementing together into a 
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tight-knit fighting team operating under 
a single commander the forces from more 
than one service. The commander of a 
joint force exercises his command func- 
tion over all the component parts of the 
force through the component commanders. 
The joint force, therefore, is structurally 
a strong force—much stronger, organiza- 
tionally, than a force in which one service 
supports another service. 

A joint force is formed only when it 
is necessary to place a single commander 
over the forces of two or more services 
acting together to accomplish a common 
mission. 

The unified command is used when 
there is a broad continuing mission 07 
when any two or more of the following 
conditions exist: 

1. The joint forces are 
complex. 

2. A large area requires single respon- 
sibility. 

3. The entire command must utilize 
limited logistical means. 

The joint task force is used when the 
mission to be accomplished has a specific, 
limited objective, and 

1. Requires execution of responsibili- 
ties involving two or more services on a 
significant scale, and close integration of 
effort, or 

2. Requires co-ordination within a sub- 
ordinate area or of local defense thereof, 
but 


3. Does not require over-all centralized 
direction of logistics. 


large and 





As a member of the unified and balanced national defense team, the Air 


‘orce has three primary responsibilities—the air defense of the United States, 


‘mediate initiation of a strategic offensive against any aggressor, and air sup- 
‘rt of joint operations. 


Major General David M. Schlatter 


Are the Lessons of History 


No Longer Valid? 


Rear Admiral Arthur A. Ageton, USN-Ret. 


This article is reprinted from the 
June 1952 issue of the UNITED 
STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE PRO- 
CEEDINGS (Copyrighted 1952 by 
the United States Naval Institute) 
by permission of the United States 
Naval Institute, Annapolis, Mary- 
land. It may not be reprinted else- 
where except by special permission of 
the United States Naval Institute. 

The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College —The Editor. 


a WAS 5 September 1885. As the com- 
mission pennant came down on the Wach- 
usett at Mare Island, Captain Alfred 
Thayer Mahan stood at the turning point 
of his life. He had been, as he said, drift- 
ing aimlessly “on the lines of simple re- 
spectability.” His orders to the newly 
established Naval War College at New- 
port as lecturer on strategy and tactics 
and naval history now changed all that. 

At the age of 45, Mahan faced a task 
of great difficulty. Within the short span 
of his active service, he had watched the 
United States Navy shift from sail to 
steam. His own war experience was con- 
fined to the Civil War, where the Union 


Navy so completely outclassed the Con- - 


federate Navy that the only recourse of 
the Union was to blockade and the Con- 
federacy to commerce raiding. He had 


seen a few interesting innovations in his 
time—the armored turret of the Monitor, 


the ironclading of the sides of the Con- 
federate ram Virginia, the rifled gun, and 
the first employment in war of the sub- 
marine torpedo. 

Yet, Mahan approached his task with 
confidence. Pacing the quarterdeck of the 
Wachusett as it steamed slowly through 
tropical seas, he had pondered long and 
seriously the problem which confronted 
him. “There dawned on me,” he later 
wrote, “one of those concrete perceptions 
which turned darkness into light, gave 
substance to shadow ... He who seeks 
finds, if he does not lose heart; and to me, 
continuously seeking, came from within 
the suggestion that control of the sea 
was a historic factor which had never 
been systematically appreciated and ex- 
pounded.” 


Early Research 


Early in his research, Mahan came up- 
on the writings of Antoine Henri Jomini, 
the great military critic of the early nine- 
teenth century. Jomini set him to study- 
ing naval history not as “pedantic prec- 
edents but as illustrations of living 
principles.” Of his problem, Mahan wrote: 


My difficulty lies in the fact that all naval history 
hitherto has been made by ships and weapons 
wholly different from those now in use. | strive 
to view the lessons in the past so I can mold them 
into lessons for the future. My object is to wrest 
something out of the old wooden-sides aud 24- 
pounders that will throw light on the combinations 
to be used with ironclads, rifled guns, and torpedoes. 


From his study of the important mili- 
tary campaigns, sea battles, and general 
political struggles from 1648 down th rough 
1783, Mahan was able to deduce underly- 
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ing principles applicable to his time and 
to project them as guides for the future. 
His most important contribution was the 
principle of “command of the sea” and the 
development of the elements of a nation’s 
strength which contributed to sea power— 
geographic position, physical conforma- 
tion, extent of territory, number of popu- 
lation, and character of the government. 


Principles of War 


™ all of his writings, Mahan illumi- 
na. | and illustrated the classic prin- 
ciples of war which had proved valid on 
land and sea all through the long course 
of history. He concurred with earlier 
theories that the proper military objec- 
tive in war is the armed forces of the 
enemy but he went beyond “the sterile 
glory of fighting battles merely to win 
them” and early recognized Von Clause- 
witz’ principle that war is not an end 
unto itself. It is an extension of national 
policy. To win a war and the peace which 
follows, even before the onset of war a 
nation must establish a proper national 
objective, not only with respect to its most 
probable enemy but also on a world-wide 
basis, a fundamental truth that has been 
all too generally ignored down to the 
present day. 

From this national object flowed the 
supporting objectives of the armed forces. 
Mahan realized that “a strategic mistake 
is more serious and far reaching in its 
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to destroy the enemy’s power on the sea, 
cut off communications with his outlying 
possessions, close up his ports, and dry 
up his sources of strength by denying him 
commerce with the rest of the world. 
While recognizing the nuisance value of 
blockade and commerce destruction, Ma- 
han taught that the prime objective of 
every attack in the conduct of navel war- 
fare must always be the enemy’s organ- 
ized military forces afloat—his fleet. 


Naval Tactics 


In the field of tactics, Mahan illus- 
trated the employment of those classic 
principles of war—mobility, concentra- 
tion, surprise, and economy of force. And 
in many an unsuccessful battle, he showed 
how a leader had ignored one or another 
principle with ultimate disaster tc his 
forces. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the tre- 
mendous impact of his ideas upon the 
world. Lessons drawn from his studies of 
battles, campaigns, and wars fought with 
sailing ships armed with smooth-bore 
cannon have stood the test of time. For 
half a century, statesmen, leaders, and 
dictators, accepting or distorting his 
teachings, have based their national strat- 
egy, naval strategy, and much of their 
tactics upon his doctrines. 

New weapons and devices have been 
developed to challenge his teachings and 
to cry out for new principles of war to 


The princples of war were not invented like a new kind of machine or 


derived like a new formula in electronics. They were the final results of 


a careful study of warfare through many centuries of trial and error 


effec. than an error in tactics.” He 
demo\istvated with great clarity that the 


principal object of naval warfare must be 
early »ad continuing security of the vital 
Sea lanes, 

Security must be accomplished by con- 
trol»: essential areas of the sea in order 


employ the new weapons or to meet 
changed conditions. Now comes the most 
fantastically destructive military explo- 
sive projectile in all history—the atom 
bomb. 

The lessons of World War II are hardly 
recorded. There has not been time enough 





to study them adequately—yet on all sides, 
we hear that: 


The lessons of historical warfare are no longer 
applicable. 

This or that principle of war is no longer valid. 

Some new combination of weapon and carrier is 
so invulnerable and destructive that all other forms 
of warfare have been relegated to limbo. 


Mahan always hailed enthusiastically 
the advent of any new weapon. He was 
eager to see it tested and accepted into 
the arsenal of current weapons. But he 
was also zealous to rebuke the extrava- 
gant claims of its proponents. And he al- 
ways expected a defense to be developed 
as a counter to any new weapon. 

Mahan lived to see the enthusiasm of 
the French Navy for fast torpedo boats, 
tested in the Russo-Japanese War, coun- 
tered by faster torpedo boat destroyers 
employed to protect the fleet of battle- 
ships and cruisers they had been ex- 
pected to destroy. 

Since Mahan’s death in December 1914, 
we have seen the submarine efficiently 
controlled, and effectively employed in 
conjunction with surface fleets. We have 
seen the fighter airplane, used in con- 
junction with improved gunnery installa- 
tions and new warning devices, make 
virtually invulnerable to air attack large 
surface fleets and slow moving amphibi- 
ous task forces, the further employment 
of which the coming of the air age was 
expected to make impossible. 


The Questions 


In and between world wars, we have 
seen the principles of war condemned, 
denied, ignored, defended, and attacked. 
Not that we should ever regard the prin- 
ciples of war as sacred or immutable. 
Although they have proved themselves 
throughout centuries of land and sea 
warfare, they are far from that. Con- 
fronted by a new philosophy of total war, 
ideological conspiracy, and the greater 
effectiveness of new weapons, the old 
axioms may or may not retain their valid- 
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of nature and, therefore, it provides a 
reliable basis for action. 


Which brings us to the basic questions: 


Are the lessons of history no longer valid? 
Are the principles of war no longer a_ proper 
guide for future military action? 


To find the answers to these questions, 
let us consider briefly some aspects of the 
employment and disregard of these prin- 
ciples during World War II. 


The Objective 


The fundamental military principle is 
the objective—the end toward which ac- 
tion is to be directed. A nation must have 
a sound national objective. Its armed 
forces and every unit of its military 
services must each have its own contrib- 
uting objective. What Mahan taught, and 
probably the most important thing to re- 
member, is that, if the major or minor 
objective of any echelon of the armed 
services or of one of its units does not 
contribute to the national objective, then 
it is not a proper objective. 

Said Von der Goltz in discussing the 
result to be .obtained: 


The mistake consisted in putting the aim of war 
in the carrying out of carefully planned maneuvers 
and not in the destruction of the enemy forces. 


Napoleon and many other great leaders 
have firmly believed that destruction of 
an enemy’s armed forces constituted the 
highest objective of warfare. This prob- 
ably came about because, in those ear- 
lier days, the sovereign of the state 
exercised absolute authority and _ there- 
fore determined without consultation the 
national objective. Much the same situa- 
tion existed with regard to such dictators 
as Hitler and Mussolini and stil! exists 
for Stalin and Mao Tse-tung. Our own 
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ity. If better new ones can be found by the 
study of World War II, the old ones cer. 
tainly should be abandoned. Yet we must 
always remember that a true principle is 
a natural law because it expresses a fact 
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Command and General Staff College at 
Fort Leavenworth continues to teach that 
the proper objective of warfare is always 
the destruction of the enemy’s armed 
forces. 

Some military men of all services, both 
in America and abroad, disagree with 
this narrow concept and hold that the 
proper objective of all war is destruction 
of the enemy’s ability and will to resist. 
Even that concept does not go far enough. 
Our national objective must be defined 
even more clearly than to have as a war 
aim the imposition of our national will 
upon our enemy. Long before the first 
blow is struck in a war, we must select a 
sound national objective in the event that 
war should come as well as for the peace 
which will follow that war. This objec- 
tive must be long term, firm, decided upon 
the highest civilian level of government, 
and promulgated to the armed services 
for implementation. 

This has not usually been done in the 
past—it is not being done now. The 
armed services too often have to make 
assumptions as to what the national 
policy will be in event of war under cer- 
tain conditions. This is not good enough. 
Only with the selection of a suitable and 
practicable national objective after full 
consideration of the circumstances of the 
situation can the various armed services 
establish supporting objectives and pro- 
ceed to make effective war plans. 

Let us consider some national objec- 


tives in our most recent wars. In World 
War |, the objective of the allies and 
of the United States was to overthrow 
the German Government and to set up 
a democratic regime in its place. To 


accomplish this, the allies set about the 


destriction of the enemy armed forces 
and weakening of the enemy morale 
by what we now call psychological war- 
= principally the dissemination of 
res, 


nt Wilson’s 14 points. 


ag ojectives of belligerents in World 


are less clear. Unquestionably, 
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Hitler aimed at German influence over 
Europe and over as much of the rest of 
the world as he could conquer, together 
with territorial expansion to the East at 
the expense of the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet aims were to hold aloof from the 
conflict, while remaining ready to in- 
tervene when the powers engaged therein 
were weakened by war, in the hope of 
securing a social revolution. 

Despite Winston Churchill’s statement 
before the House of Commons on 3 Sep- 
tember 1939 that “We are fighting to 
save a whole world from the pestilence 
of Nazi tyranny and in defense of all 
that is most sacred to man,” the British 
Government’s real war aim was not the 
complete annihilation of Germany, which 
resulted, but the reduction of her strength 
to the point where the European balance 
of power could be restored. 


Unconditional Surrender 


Although the Four Freedoms Declara- 
tion was a masterful propaganda docu- 
ment, it provided no practical objective. 
At the first combined chiefs of staff 
conference in Washington on 23 Decem- 
ber 1941, with Winston Churchill in at- 
tendance, President Roosevelt offered no 
better objective than a statement that 
there would be no peace without the con- 
currence of all the United Nations until 
we had obtained a complete victory. This 
had to suffice as a national objective 
until the Casablanca conference when 
“unconditional surrender” became both 
a slogan and a war aim. The objective 
of unconditional surrender seems to have 
been selected rather haphazardly. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said that it “popped into 
his mind” as. he was about to go to the 
Casablanca press conference. Churchill 
said, “I would not myself have used those 
words, but I immediately stood by the 
President and have frequently defended 
the decision.” 

Thus, so casually were the United 
States and the British Empire saddled 








with the unfortunate objective of uncon- 
ditional surrender, which has helped to 
cause so much grief and distress in the 
postwar world. 


From these national objectives, how- 
ever diverse and imperfect they may 
have been, the armed forces of most of 
the belligerents assumed supporting ob- 
jectives of destruction or containment of 
the enemy armed forces. In some theaters 
and campaigns, this objective was mag- 
nificently pursued with firm tenacity of 
purpose and a minimum of dispersion of 
force, as in the Pacific theater where 
destruction or immobilization of the Jap- 
anese Navy, Air Forces, and Army was 
the mission which General MacArthur 
and Admiral Nimitz kept ever in the 
forefront of their minds. 


False Objectives 

Still, all through the war, some ele- 
ments of the belligerent armed services 
pursued objectives which did not con- 
tribute to their national objectives. Such 
was the case when the Luftwaffe, after 
the fall of France, having failed to ob- 
tain air superiority over the British Isles, 
abandoned aerial bombardment of mili- 
tary objectives in preparation for the 
invasion of England, and took up mass 
area terror bombing without ensuring 
security of its bomber formations by ade- 
quate fighter escort. 


So also during the “Battle of the At- 
lantic,” when vital minimum security of 
the sea lanes into Britain should have 
been the immediate objective of all 
British armed forces, the major effort of 
the Royal Air Force was expended in area 
bombardment of Germany. As a result, 
Great Britain very nearly lost the “Battle 
of the Atlantic” to the German U-boats 
and aircraft. 

And the Japanese in any number of 
minor engagements supported lost causes 
on occupied islands of little strategic 
value when their naval ships and carrier 
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pilots should have been conserved for a 
decisive engagement looking to the de. 
struction of the United States Pacific fleet, 





ni 


Security 


Many students of warfare put other 
principles ahead of security in impor- 
tance. War cannot be fought by follow- 
ing a list of axioms. However valid, they | 
can never replace the employment of 
logical thought. Observing one principle 
of war often leads to abandonment for 
the moment of another. The art of con- 
ducting war consists of knowing which 
principles to employ under certain cir- 
cumstances—and which to ignore. 


We are considering security next be- 
cause, in the future, at the onset of war, 
security of communications, sea lanes, 





and even home land are most apt to be 
vigorously challenged. Great Britain and 
the United States in both world wars 
have seen vital minimum security of sea 
communications severely threatened by a 
submarine campaign against shipping 
right at their very doorsteps. With the 
large fleet of vastly improved submarines 
now available to the Soviet Union, we 
can anticipate an even more serious con- 
test for the control of the seas at the 
beginning of any future war. And, with 
intercontinental bombers capable of de- 
livering the atom bomb and _ subversive 
elements existing within our borders with 
an announced program extending from 
nonco-operation to sabotage and revolt, 
security at home in the early days of a 
war may constitute the most serious dam- 
age of the entire war. It seems quite 
probable that the prime objective of the 
armed forces in the early days of a fu- 
ture war will be security. 


Security is often called the fu!! part- 
ner of surprise. Security can also give 
us freedom of action by preventing us 
from being surprised by our enemy, with- 
in or without our borders. Without the 
maximum possible security of sea lanes 
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essential to us and to our allies and full 
security at home, we may be set back so 
badly at the first onslaught of the enemy 
that we may never be able to build up 
and go onto the offensive. 


Offensive Security 


Not that security should consist only 
of defensive measures. Security should 
be prosecuted in a vigorously offensive 
manner against threatening enemy forces, 
which will contribute to our long-range 
objective—destruction of the enemy armed 
forces. 


The fighter plane in shooting down at- 
tacking bombers acts offensively and also 
helps to weaken the enemy air force. 
The strategic bomber and the carrier 
task force attacking enemy airfields, sub- 
marine pens, building yards, and sub- 
marines leaving port or approaching our 
essential sea lanes are acting offensively. 


World War II 


Early in World War II, as has been in- 
dicated, the security of the British Isles 
was threatened by the Nazi U-boat cam- 
paign against shipping. The dispersion 
of force to nonessential bombing opera- 
tions instead of concentration of all force 
against this serious challenge very nearly 
cost Great Britain the war. 

Of? our own Atlantic coast, immediate- 
ly a‘ter our entry into the war, we saw 
our vital coastwise and oversea shipping 
virtually stopped at the source by unac- 
ceptably high losses of ships to Nazi sub- 


Marines operating with impunity in our 
coasiii and Gulf waters. 

For their operations in the far Pa- 
cific, ‘he Japanese early assured so well 
the ‘curity of their forces by destruc- 
tion immobilization of allied naval and 
alr sorces at Pearl Harbor, Manila, Sin- 
gaporc, and in the Java Sea that they 
coul: not be seriously challenged until 
the Rattle of Midway in June 1942. In 
this i+ battle, moreover, the Japanese let 
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a superior force be defeated because they 
ignored the principle of security, dis- 
persed instead of concentrated their 
forces, forgot the prime objective of de- 
struction of the enemy fleet, and thus 
made possible the American concentra- 
tion of superior force against inferior 
units to their disaster. 


The Offensive 

Victory can never be gained by the de- 
fensive, no matter how vigorously prose- 
cuted. To win a decision, a military unit 
or a nation must take the offensive. To 
be offensive means to carry the war to 
the enemy. And this as well is the most 
effective sort of defense—offensive action 
keeps the enemy occupied, prevents him 
from attacking our own forces, and per- 
mits us to seize the initiative or regain 
it if lost. 

Not that the defensive should never 
be assumed. Occasions will arise when 
the defense is the only possible measure 
short of defeat, while awaiting reinforce- 
ment or early in a war while building up 
strength to go onto the offensive. But a 
defense does not need to be passive—it 
can be offensive, with the thought always 
foremost to attack, attack, attack, to put 
the enemy off balance and keep him from 
attacking. This does not mean a head- 
long attack against all odds but rather 
attack with limited objectives and con- 
servation of force until the offensive can 
be taken. An illustration of the improper 
use of the offensive-defensive was the 
Japanese defense of the southern Solo- 
mons, where the Japanese Navy threw 
force after force into attacks to defend a 
position that was not vital. The heavy 


losses the Japanese Navy and air arm 
suffered in the defense of the Solomons 
prevented Japan from defending the vital 
Gilbert and Marshall positions and led 
directly to her decisive defeat in the Bat- 
tle of the Philippine Sea. 


of the offensive 


Splendid examples 
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spirit are evident all through the cam- 
paigns of World War II. The Japanese 
had it from Pearl Harbor through the 
Battle of Midway in a most aggressive 
form. They lost it only after the Solo- 
mons when they were forced by an over- 
whelming concentration of power against 
them to take the offensive-defensive. But 
they retained the will and determination 
to attack long after they had lost the 
ability to do so effectively. 


In the dramatic campaigns of the Nazis 
in Poland, Norway, France, and the Low 
Countries, the Germans showed not only 
an understanding of the advantages of 
the offense, but consummate skill in com- 
bining all arms for a tremendous con- 
centration of force at the point of impact. 


One of the best examples of the of- 
fensive spirit was the signal which the 
British admiral commanding the Mediter- 
ranean sent to his force as he stood north- 
ward to engage an Italian task force. “It 
is my intention to act offensively in the 
Ionian Sea.” 


The United States forces had the of- 
fensive spirit to a marked degree, even 
in the dismal days after Pearl Harbor. 
The aggressive assault on the Nazi U- 
boats, the Halsey raids, and finally the 
first amphibious attack for which we were 
not really ready—Guadalcanal. 

Concentration, sometimes called mass, 
has often been said to be the vital prin- 
ciple of war. Yet it is hard to achieve 
without mobility and still attain surprise. 


The great change in the conduct of war 
since the beginning of this century has 
been in the ability to achieve rapid con- 
centration of force. This has come about 
largely because of vastly improved and 


more rapid transportation on sea and land. 


and, since 1914, in the air. This has given 
to the armed forces of all nations an in- 
creased, and still increasing, mobility that 
in operation after operation during World 
War II accomplished strategic or tactical 
surprise. 
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Mobility 

Mobility is a vehicle—the carrier that 
gets a concentration of force to the point 
of impact with a maximum economy of 
dispersed force. Mobility in World War II 
made possible the employment of the same 
force here today and 500 to 1,000 miles 
away the next day, week, or month, a con- 
dition undreamed of when the principles 
of war were new. The resultant surprise, 
which has often been called the greatest 
weapon in war, created a shock effect 
upon the enemy defenders which was out 
of all proportion to the force of the blow 
struck. 

And mobility contributed to security. 
As witness the preliminary carrier air 
raids in the Pacific which preceded each 
amphibious assault and destroyed or tied 
down the Japanese aircraft which might 
otherwise have been sent to the defense 
of the outpost assaulted. 

In amphibious operation after opera- 
tion, we witnessed a concentration of land- 
ing forces from all over the Pacific 
against a selected beachhead, usually with 
some element of surprise to the enemy 
as our preliminary operations always left 
him in doubt as to which beach would be 
assaulted. For example, at Okinawa a 
“beach jumper” task group pretended to 
land on the southern tip of the island on 
L-day minus 1 so realistically that the 
real target—the Hagushi Beaches to the 
north—was virtually undefended on L-day. 


Surprise 

Consider Hitler’s position before D-day 
at Normandy. He knew that massive 
forces had been concentrated in the Brit- 
ish Isles and another force was training 
and nearly ready for assault in the Medi- 
terranean. He had to defend all the length 
of his “Fortress Europe” everywhere and 
so could not be strong enough to resist the 
assault anywhere. Where would the blow 
fall? The wonderful mobility of the Royal 
Air Force and the American Air Force 
made it possible to strike at widely sepa 
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rated targets and keep up the suspense. 
The mobility of the naval forces made it 
possible to land at a number of places 
along the French and Low Countries’ 
coast lines. 


Hitler seems to have thought that the 
blow might fall in the Bay of Biscay. 
With transportation disrupted by air 
strikes, he was unable to concentrate his 
force rapidly enough to meet the assault 
when its location was finally revealed. 
The element of surprise kept him from 
repulsing the landing. 


Economy of Force 


The principle that makes possible a 
massing of resources at the decisive time 
and place is economy of force. In a sense, 
this principle stems from a wise observ- 
ance of all the principles previously 
examined. The objective must be kept con- 
stantly in mind, the offensive spirit main- 
tained, concentration achieved, and yet 
security and surprise accomplished. Good 
intelligence as to the enemy’s activities 
and intentions reduces the requirements 
for security of communications. The great 
mobility of modern warfare makes pos- 
sible the rapid re-enforcement of any 
threatened flank and thus reduces the 
dispersion of force from the primary ob- 
jective, for dispersion of force is the an- 
tithesis of economy of force. 


It might be thought that, with the 


mass of forces available to all belliger- 
ents in the recent war, economy of force 


woul) certainly be the one old principle 
which might be disregarded. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It was 
a global war. Certainly, until the sur- 
rend of Germany, there were never 
enous planes, tanks, ships, and guns to 
fill ti demands everywhere. Economy of 
force was a most vital need—not the econ- 
omy ©! the miser who hates to part with 


anytle, but the economy of wise dis- 
bursenient of resources to accomplish the 
over-i:'' objective. 
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Concentration versus Dispersion 


The conflict between concentration and 
dispersion continued throughout the war. 
It was a serious conflict, particularly for 
the land powers. To return to the illus- 
tration used above, to defend “Fortress 
Europe,” Hitler had to disperse his forces 
to oppose landings and resist air raids in 
every locality. The allied powers, on the 
contrary, held their large forces concen- 
trated in a few areas with the ability that 
sea power and air power gave them to 
concentrate quickly overwhelming superi- 
ority at any point along the entire coast 
of Europe. 

So likewise with Japan, who had to 
disperse her land based air forces at 
dozens of fields in many areas to defend 
each area against attack, while the great 
mobility of carrier air striking power 
enabled the United States Navy to con- 
centrate the same overpowering force 
against successive targets from Tokyo to 
Indochina and defeat their defenders in 
detail with remarkable economy of force. 


The objective determines the common 
aim. Co-operation implies singleness of 
purpose, unity of command, and the union 
of many minds to produce a common 
understanding in order to accomplish that 
aim. 

Simplicity promotes co-operation. Em- 
ployed in plans and directives, it fa- 
cilitates understanding. Simplicity also 
demands that organization be clear, that 
the chain of command be direct and com- 
prehensible. 


Together, at the national level, co-op- 
eration and simplicity help to bring the 
full force of our military power to bear 
against the enemy. In more limited fields, 
unity of command, co-operation of all 
elements, and simple and direct methods 
are fundamentals which make possible the 
effective application of the other prin- 
ciples. 

Co-operation and simplicity must ex- 
tend from the highest echelons down to 


the individual soldier, sailor, and air- 
man in the field. The splendid function- 
ing of the combined chiefs of staff of 
Britain and America furnishes one of 
the finest illustrations in history of the 
effective co-operation of allies with un- 
derstanding and forbearance. With unity 
the international command under General 
Eisenhower functioned well not only be- 
cause of the fine co-operation of his sub- 
ordinates but also because of the simple 
naturalness and humility of the man. 


Not that stark simplicity was always 
served in this past war. As the operations 
increased in size and complexity with 
greater numbers of partially trained units 
to co-ordinate, plans, directives, and op- 
eration orders grew in number and ex- 
panded in detail. When a small command 
in an amphibious task force received all 
of its orders, plans, and instructions for 
an operation just before departure for 
the objective, they often filled a 5-foot 
bookshelf. With the problems of passage 
and the tension of submarine and air 
attack, a subordinate commander was 
fortunate if he could read all of his direc- 
tives before the assault. 

While such verbosity was far from ad- 
mirable, each commander down through 
the echelons of command seemed to feel 
that he had to say what, where, when, 
and how or his job would not get done. 
The result was often confusing to the 
minds of the men who had to go out and 
do it. The job got done both because of 
the detailed instructions and in spite of 
them. 

Nor was excellent co-operation always 
obtained. For instance, command in the 
Pacific was divided between Admiral 
Nimitz and General MacArthur. Almost 
from the start, their operations over- 
lapped. As General H. H. Arnold has 
said: 

I was more convinced than ever that there must 
be unity of command in our Pacific operations. .. . 


There was no doubt in my mind that the axis of 
advance of Ghormley’s South Pacific force would 
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intersect the axis of MacArthur’s advance some. 
where near Rabaul. Accordingly, long before that 
time, both sides would be using their long-range 
bombers against the same objective, without co- 
ordinated effort. Similarly, the time was coming 
when Nimitz’ axis of advance would intersect 
MacArthur’s axis of advance, and then we would 
have two commanders operating over the same area 
with their airplanes, and probably with their ships. 
In time their troops must meet at some point. 


General Arnold gave this division of 
command as his reason for retaining com- 
mand of the B-29 bombing squadrons in 
Washington—and thus he introduced yet 
another independent command into the 
Pacific. 

General Arnold went on to say: 


I could find no one out there who wanted unity of 
command, seemingly, unless he himself was made 
Supreme Commander. 


General Arnold’s prediction came true 
at the Battle for Leyte Gulf, where 
Halsey’s Third Fleet with its fast car- 
rier task force was sent to “co-operate” 
with MacArthur but was not placed under 
his command or under Vice Admiral Kin- 
kaid, MacArthur’s Southwest Pacific fleet 
commander. 


Admiral Halsey’s air support of the 
Leyte landing was spectacularly good, 
but co-operation would have been better 
served had there been one naval command 
under General MacArthur in this and the 
subsequent Lingayen operations. Co-0r- 
dination by one naval commander on the 
spot would have served simplicity of or- 
ganization and would have made possible 
telling Vice Admiral Mitscher’s carriers 
what to do. Instead, Admiral Kinkaid had 
to ask Admiral Halsey where he was and 
what he was doing about the Japanese 
central attack force. With unity of naval 
command, the unfortunate delays in com- 
munications between Kinkaid and Halsey 
which contributed to misunderstandings 
between them would have been avoided by 
the better co-ordination and greater sim- 
plicity of one communication plan. 

Fortunately, the Japanese naval forces 
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at Leyte Gulf exhibited even less evidence 
of co-operation and co-ordination. Their 
unity of command resided in Admiral To- 
yoda, who had his headquarters on shore 
in Japan. The four Japanese attack forces 
converging on Leyte Gulf the night and 
morning of 24-25 October under four 
different admirals had no master plan for 
co-operation, no unity of command in the 
Philippines, and a complexity of organi- 
zation and diversity of purpose that could 
only have happened by accident, not by 
design. Inadequate communications also 
plagued them. Lack of information as to 
the other commanders’ locations and pres- 
ent intentions prevented proper timing 
and concentration of all forces for simul- 
taneous attack on the American shipping 
in Leyte Gulf. This lack of co-ordination 
brought the Japanese one by one against 
a stronger American force, with the ex- 
ception of the central attack force, which 
fell upon the American escort carriers 
with terrible effect but lacked the offen- 
sive spirit to pursue their advantage and 
destroy them. While the series of engage- 
ments called the Battle for Leyte Gulf 
resulted in the virtual destruction of Jap- 
anese sea power, it came about because 
of a fundamental spirit of co-operation 
among American commanders and in spite 
of complexity of organization and lack of 
unity command. 


Possible Solutions 
Disregard of these principles was not 
necessary. The Battle for Leyte Gulf 
beautifully illustrates the point that the 
principles of war must be used with 


understanding. Ambition, jealousy, re- 
Sentment, spite—all of the human frail- 
ties enter into the prosecution of war. 
The hiinan element, so often disregarded, 
is probably the most important of all. 
Perhaps Admiral Halsey, being senior 
to Vieo Admiral Kinkaid, could not be 
assivicd to his command and General 
Mac‘\ihur, being well pleased with Kin- 
kaid as his fleet commander, wanted no 
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other. At this stage of the war, there 
was no other reason than the human ele- 
ment why unity of naval command in the 
Philippines could not have been achieved. 
With tolerance, understanding, and good 
will, and better co-operation between the 
area commanders, either Halsey could 
have been assigned temporarily to the 
Seventh Fleet command, Kinkaid could 
have been put under the Third Fleet com- 
mand, or Mitscher and his carrier task 
forces could have been assigned to Kin- 
kaid’s command for the duration of the 
operations. Co-ordination of all naval 
forces by one naval commander might 
have produced the co-operation that was 
lacking at Leyte Gulf. 


Of the American naval command struc- 
ture, The Strategic Bombing Survey re- 
ported: 


Even though the United States did not achieve 
unity of command in the Pacific as a whole, each 
theater of command used the air, ground, and sea 
forces assigned to him as an integrated team. Co- 
ordination and compromise among theater com- 
manders was largely achieved in all major respects. 


Unity of Command 


Association, co-ordination, co-operation, 
and compromise are fine words which de- 
scribe military attributes necessary to a 
successful military organization, but they 
are not, in themselves, enough—in a war 
of great mobility, the full exercise of these 
attributes does not remove the vital neces- 
sity for command authority. Only with 
unity of command in a theater of war 
ean co-operation and simplicity be fully 
served. 


Such were the vagaries of the human 
element that not even for the projected 
invasion of Kyushu could unity of com- 
mand be achieved. On 6 April 1945, Gen- 
eral MacArthur was assigned by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to command all United 
States Army forces and Admiral Nimitz 
to command all Navy forces in the Pa- 
cific. On 10 July, the Eighth and Twen- 
tieth Air Forces were combined into the 
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United States Strategic Air Force with 
General Spaatz in command, but control 
of this force was retained by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


Thus General Arnold’s prediction more 
than came true—in the final aerial as- 
sault upon the Japanese homeland, the 
airplanes of not two, but three, com- 
manders were operating against the same 
enemy areas. 


From the foregoing we can only con- 
clude with The Strategic Bombing Survey 
that: 


. .. The basic principles of war, when applied 
to include the field of the new weapons, will be 
found to remain. If such be the case, atomic weap- 
ons will not have eliminated the need for ground 
troops, for surface vessels, for air weapons, or for 
the full co-ordination among them, the supporting 
services and the effort, but will have 
changed the context in which they are employed to 
such a degree that radically changed equipment, 
training, and tactics will be required. 


civilian 


Summary 


When observed by a commander, the 
principles of war contributed to success in 
battle and flagrant violations brought 
quick and certain disaster. This proved 
to be as inevitable in the air as on land 
and sea. This is so because the principles 
of war were not invented like a new kind 
of machine or derived like a new formula 
in electronics. They were discovered by 
careful study of warfare through cen- 
turies of trial and error. 


MILITARY REVIEW 


If the foregoing be true—if the illus. 
trations of the principles examined and a 
mass of others available for examination 
substantiated their validity during World 
War II—then we can more confidently 
study the strategy and tactics of that war, 
on land, on sea, under the sea, and in the 
air, for the lessons which they have to 
teach. If the basic principles have survived 
a change in warfare as drastic as the 
coming of age of the airplane during the 
past war, it is unlikely that any new 
weapon of the present or development of 
the near future will operate to change 
them. 

However, we must be careful not to ac- 
cept the principles of war as axioms or as 
rules to be followed slavishly. We must 
avoid making of them a dogma which 
would restrict our originality. They must 
be applied only after the deepest thought 
and with intelligence and artistry. 

When the North American Continent 
was created with its three large oceans 
bordering it—the Atlantic, the Pacific, and 
the Arctic—it gave to the North Ameri- 
cans the only true insularity which now 
remains in this troubled world. In two 
world wars, command of the sea has kept 
destruction from our country. Regardless 
of the new weapons of today or tomorrow, 
control of those selfsame seas by what- 
ever means may be necessary to accom- 
plish it would still seem to be as valid a 
lesson from history as it was in the time 
of Mahan. 


rr 


The moves we have made are morally right, politically and economically 


feasible, and spiritually well-founded. We have positive programs for secur- 


ity. We have a sound military policy that has taken the initiative for peace 


as a deterrent to war. 


General of the Army Omar N. Bradley 
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‘OPERATION REBUILD’ 


Lieutenant Colonel William C. Farmer, Ordnance Corps 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


7 te end of World War II found the 
United States Army occupying bases 
throughout the Pacific. Pressure from the 
United States forced the Army to strip 
these bases of the manpower which was 
needed for an orderly and efficient clean- 
up and salvage of the thousands of tons of 
expensive matériel that had been stock- 
piled for the final assault on the Japanese 
homeland. 

Thousands of automotive vehicles, to- 
gether with tons of spare parts, had to be 
left on the islands as mechanics and sup- 
ply specialists were summarily returned 
to the United States and demobilized. 
However, this same matériel left in the 
Philippines, on Guam, Saipan, Okinawa, 
and other Pacific bases in 1945 has played 
a vital role in the logistical support of the 
United Nations forces in Korea. 

As late as January 1950, the Army was 
being severely criticized for what ap- 
peared to be a large-scale waste of ma- 
tériel. However, plans had been laid and 


were in process for the recovery and re- 
habilitation of most of the automotive 
equipment that had been previously 
abandoned. 

This operation accomplished three 


things: 
i. It saved the American economy and 
taxpayer millions of dollars by providing 
the Army with urgently needed vehicles 
relauit at a minimum cost. 


2. It assisted the Japanese economy by 
providing work for thousands of idle 
Japanese workmen. 

3. It provided the United Nations forces 
in Korea with vehicular support at a time 
when it was vitally needed and was not 
available from any other source. 

The program got underway when, from 
collection points in the Pacific islands, 
vehicles were rounded up for transport to 
Japan. More than 55,000 automotive ve- 
hicles were thus collected and brought to 
three open storage areas. 

Japanese industrial plants and shops, 
previously devoted to production for war 
against the United States, were converted 
to the job of rebuilding these vehicles and 
reclaiming the many tons of spare parts. 
Mass-production methods were introduced 
and taught to the skilled Japanese labor 
that was available in abundance. 

By May 1951 the project was employing 
more than 50 ordnance officers, almost 300 
Department of the Army civilians, more 
than 500 enlisted men of the Ordnance 
Corps, and more than 30,000 Japanese per- 
sonnel (exclusive of subcontractors’ per- 
sonnel). 

Separate from the rebuild of vehicles 
abandoned at the end of World War II has 
been the rebuild of vehicles damaged in 
Korea and their subsequent return to 
active service. 

These operations have been much more 


‘Cyeration Rebuild’ has provided thousands of vehicles at small cost, 


reciuced the transportation requirements between the Far East and the 


Zone of Interior, and provided new employment for Japanese labor 
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comprehensive than those normally envi- 
sioned as zone of communications automo- 
tive depot service. 


Because of circumstances peculiar to 
the Far East and the time element in- 
volved during this period, functions usu- 
ally performed in the Zone of Interior had 
to be accomplished in Japan. 


Among these were the complete tear- 
down and re-manufacture of vehicles and 
major components thereof, the reclama- 
tion of automotive spare parts from the 
stock piles of unserviceable material which 
had been previously moved into Japan 
from the islands, and the production in 
ordnance shops or procurement from Jap- 
anese industry of thousands of needed 
parts which could not be obtained from 
the United States. 


The production, since the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict, was materially as- 
sisted by the ground work accomplished by 
the Eighth Army Ordnance section before 


the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
namely, the establishment and pilot line 
operation of automotive rebuild facilities, 
the training of cadres of Japanese person- 
nel in American mass-production methods, 
and the recruitment and organization of a 
body of American supervisory personnel. 
A great number of changes in organiza- 
tion, procedures, and plant layouts had to 
be made to attain the desired production 
after the operation was placed under the 
Japan Logistical Command, since redesig- 
nated United States Army Forces, Far 
East. 

A review of the past years’ activities 
forcefully demonstrates the necessity for 
a completely integrated operation with 
strong centralized control and stock man- 
agement if a great number of inter-de- 
pendent facilities are to make available 
vehicles, assemblies, and spare parts in 
accordance with predetermined schedules. 
The decentralization of control either on 
facility or geographical basis would have 
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materially reduced the rebuild potential 
which resulted in these accomplishments, 

Here are several examples of reclama- 
tion practices that have saved American 
taxpayers millions of dollars, conserved 
critical materials, created employment for 
Japanese workers, and, at the same time, 
furnished the fighting forces in Korea 
with critical logistical support: 

1. The reclamation of antifriction (ball 
and roller) bearings by internally grind- 
ing the bearings and then reassembling 
them with oversize ball or rollers to main- 
tain the same external characteristics. 
Such reclamation costs one-fourth of the 
price of new bearings and they have a 
life expectancy of 70 percent of that of 
new bearings. The savings in critical 
nickel and chrome are also major consid- 
erations. The average cost of each bear- 
ing for reclamation is approximately 
$0.80; while the average cost of a new 
bearing of similar type is $3.75. 

2. Another project reclaimed about 
25,000 differential cases and spider gears 
by installing inexpensive steel bushings in 
the gear case spider seat. Such an item, 
new, would cost $53 for each assembly. 
This reclamation operation costs $3. 

3. Still another project was the recla- 
mation of 50,000 universal joint companion 
flanges by the simple expedient of machin- 
ing off the worn grease seal surface and 
pressing on a relatively hard steel sleeve. 
The saving in each case was $3.50. 

The logistical importance of this pro- 
gram to the forces in Korea has been in- 
estimable and, in addition, the saving in 
transportation and ship tonnage from the 
United States has been appreciable. A 
high percentage of all the general purpose 
vehicles operating with the United States 
Army in Korea and Japan has been proc- 
essed through the rebuild plants. These 
vehicles were delivered to the United Na- 
tions forces at a time when vehicles in the 
required quantities were available from 
no other source. 








‘OPERATION REBUILD’ 


Thousands of automotive vehicles have been rebuilt in Japan and have played an 
important role in the logistical support of the United Nations forces in Korea. Above, 


unserviceable vehicles before entering the rebuild program. Below, this 2%2-ton cargo 
carrier is the graphic result of the rebuild program.—Department of Defense photos. 
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The rebuild program got underway when from numerous collection points in the Pacific 


vehicles were transported to Japan and brought to open storage areas. Above, bargeloads 
of unserviceable vehicles waiting to be unloaded in Yokohama, Japan. Below, row on 
row of vehicles stored in an open area in Japan.—Department of Defense photos. 





‘OPERATION REBUILD’ 


Prior to disassembly, all unserviceable vehicles are inspected and all missing parts and 
assemblies are listed by ordnancemen for future supply planning. Above, several vehicles 


being inspected before entering the disassembly shop. Below, the cab of a vehicle being 
removed at the first stop on the disassembly line——Department of Defense photos. 
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Fenders, radiators, steering gears, and other chassis assemblies are removed and sent to 


appropriate storage areas until they are scheduled for reconditioning in the major 
assembly rebuild shops. Above, stock piles of used radiators in a storage depot. Below, 
rows of axles waiting to be sent to the rebuild shops.—Department of Defense photos. 





‘OPERATION REBUILD’ 


To ably support the depot maintenance rebuild requirement and to make available finished 


stock for field maintenance, roller conveyer lines have been developed along with mass- 
production methods. Above, engine blocks undergoing repairs. Below, mass-production 
methods being employed in repairing unserviceable tires—Department of Defense photos. 
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As the work on each part is completed, the repaired parts are then thoroughly inspected 


and then sent into storage until they are needed for the reassembly of vehicles. Above, a 
United States Army ordnanceman inspecting a crankshaft with a micrometer. Below, a 
Japanese inspector checking a rebuilt roller bearing—Department of Defense photos. 
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When the disassembly is completed, removed parts are cleaned, repaired, and rebuilt be- 


fore being stored in an area near the assembly shops until they are needed. Above, a hold- 
ing area for frames, cabs, and bodies outside an assembly shop. Below, Japanese workers 
placing frames for movement to the assembly line—Department of Defense photos. 
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After all frames, cabs, power train assemblies, bodies, fenders, hoods, axles, wheels, radi- 
ators, and other assemblies and parts have been rebuilt and stored, they are funneled to 
the production line assembly. Above, Japanese workers assembling wheels to vehicles. 
Below, an over-all view of a vehicle assembly line—Department of Defense photos. 
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‘OPERATION REBUILD’ 








From the assembly line the vehicles move through the tune-up shop where adjustments 
are made. There, after a final inspection, they are moved to the paint shop. Above, Jap- 
anese workers tuning-up the engine of a rebuilt vehicle. Below, banks of infrared lights 
drying a painted vehicle in approximately 6 minutes—Department of Defense photos. 
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Bi eer 


When the vehicle reassembly, refinishing, painting, and final inspection are completed, 


the finished vehicles are stored in a depot until they are needed by base and field units. 
Above, thousands of rebuilt vehicles in an ordnance area near Oppama, Japan. Below, an 
aerial view of a vehicle storage area in Yokohama.—Department of Defense photos. 
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High-Altitude Suit 

The Air Force has developed a new-type 
pressure suit—the T-1 high-altitude suit— 
enabling pilots to survive in the near vac- 
uum of the upper atmosphere. 


At altitudes greater than 50,000 feet, 
pure oxygen alone is not sufficient to keep 
man alive. His lungs must. be super- 
charged to function in the thin atmos- 
phere. At altitudes above 63,000 feet, 
man’s blood at body temperatures will 
“boil,” resulting in his body expanding to 
twice its normal size. Death results in a 
matter of seconds. 

Air Force doctors, engineers, and tech- 
nicians had to solve this problem before 
progress could be made in developing the 
jet and rocket aircraft of the future re- 
quired for this country’s security. It took 
these men 6 years to perfect the suit and 
the helmet to do the job. 

The suit is worn uninflated and inflates 
automatically when cabin pressurization 


is lost. The inflated suit and helmet super- 
charge the flier’s lungs with high-pressure 
breathing oxygen and combine a new and 
unique method of applying counter pres- 
Sure ‘o the body’s surface thus protecting 
the ‘lier from collapse and making safe 
operation of the aircraft possible. 

This radically new pressure suit follows 
no sown pattern set by any other coun- 


STATES 


try, nor does it resemble earlier cumber- 
some suits developed during the past 20 
years by various laboratories. 

The T-1 resembles to some extent the 
popular conception of a space suit. It com- 





The Air Force’s T-1 high-altitude suit. 


bines altitude protection with anti-g suit, 
crash helmet, oxygen mask, earphones, 
microphone, goggles and defroster, and 
oxygen bailout bottle—News release. 
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Landing Indicator 

An electrical-optical “brain” that gives 
instant data on how fast an airplane “hits 
the deck” has won its sea legs in opera- 
tional tests aboard the Navy’s aircraft 
carrier Midway. 


In the past, the rate of descent for an 
experimental airplane has been recorded 
by cameras, but the photographed data 


TRODI, left, recording the rate of descent 
of a plane landing on the carrier Midway. 


were not available for several days. With 
the new instrument—the Touchdown Rate 
of Descent Indicator, nicknamed TRODI— 
the data are ready for the pilot as soon as 
he steps from the cockpit. He can then 
correct his future landings if necessary. 


To determine rate of descent data, 
TRODI sends out two parallel beams of 
light, 1 foot apart, thin vertically and 
wide horizontally. A mirror system on 
the incoming airplane cuts the top beam, 
reflecting the light back to a photoelectric 
cell, which starts an electrical charge into 
a condenser. The descending airplane then 
cuts the second and lower beam, reflects 
it, and stops the charge going into the 
condenser. 

The electrical charge stored during the 
interval between beams is quickly trans- 
lated by TRODI from voltage to rate of 
descent in feet per second.—News release. 
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Ammunition Expenditures 

The Army announced recently that it 
had fired as much artillery and mortar 
ammunition in the first 2 years of the 
Korean conflict as it did throughout 
World War II in Europe.—News release. 


Chemical Mortars 

Chemical mortar battalions are being 
converted to infantry heavy mortar bat- 
talions. 

The change is designated to facilitate 
operational and administrative control of 
these separate battalions, and will pro- 
vide standardization in training. In com- 
bat, the battalions will operate under 
corps or army control. 

Infantry officers will replace those of 
the Chemical Corps, who will be trans- 
ferred to units of their own branch. En- 
listed personnel now serving in the chemi- 
cal mortar battalions will be retrained 
for service in the infantry heavy mortar 
organization—Army Navy Air Force 
Journal. 


Supersonic Jet 

The Air Force has announced a produc- 
tion order for an undisclosed number of 
F-100 jet fighters designed to fly faster 
than sound. 

No performance data on the plane have 
been released for military security rea- 
sons.—News release. 


Sabres for the RAF 

The Government has announced that be- 
tween 300 and 400 F-86E Sabre jets will 
be assigned to Great Britain’s Royal Air 
Force in a move that will give Western 
European defense forces a fighter plane 
comparable with the Soviet MiG-15. 

The Defense Department said the 
United States will provide the engines, 
electronic equipment, and instruments un- 
der the Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 
gram. Canada will supply and bui!d the 
airframes and also assemble the planes.— 
News release. 




















Tin Purchase Agreement 

The United States agreed recently to 
buy 6,000 to 7,000 long tons of tin from 
the Bolivian Government. The short-term 
agreement covers Bolivian tin now stock- 
piled at Peruvian and Chilean ports. 

The agreement climaxed more than 4 
months of negotiations between Bolivia 
and the United States.—News release. 


United Nations Reserve Force 

The Secretary General of the United 
Nations has proposed that the United Na- 
tions organize a reserve force of at least 
50,000 to 60,000 men to be called up for 
service in case of a new outbreak of ag- 
gression like that in Korea. 

The reserve force would be made up of 
volunteers throughout the world. Soldier- 
ing for them would be a part-time occu- 
pation, as it is with the United States 
National Guardsmen and members of the 
British Territorial Army units. 

The new scheme is intended to replace 
earlier plans for a standing United Na- 
tions army. The idea of a full-time army 
—a “United Nations Legion,” as it was 
called—now has been dropped.—The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Oil Discovery 

The discovery of oil at Camp Cooke, 
California, has caused that military in- 
stallation to be placed on an _ inactive 
status for possible use. 

The 84,000-acre Army camp, one of the 
largest in the country, is owned almost 
entirely by the Federal Government. How- 
ever, subsurface mineral rights were re- 
tained by the owners when the property 
was acquired during the national emer- 
genc) 

Ex»ioration and exploitation of the 
mineral rights were suspended during the 
war until it was legally ended last year. 
An ©}! company then moved in and has 
condisved successful drilling operations. 
—Nes release. 
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Flying Trailer 

Looking more like a trucker’s rig than 
an airplane cargo compartment, the Fair- 
child Aircraft Division’s new “flying 
trailer” took to the road recently to prove 
that it is equally at home on the highway 
and in the air. 

Designed as a detachable cargo com- 
partment for the XC-120 Pack Plane, the 
“flying trailer” represents a new concept 





in military and civil air cargo transporta- 
tion. A further development of the XC- 
120’s original pod, the versatility of the 
“flying trailer” hinges on its adaptability 
to both ground and flight situations. In 
military use, it can be loaded with as 
much cargo as a C-119, attached to the 
XC-120 in a few minutes, and flown 
to forward combat areas. Upon landing 
at advanced bases, the “flying trailer” can 
be hitched to virtually any military ve- 
hicle and hauled to front-line troops. Its 
extreme maneuverability and high-speed 
over-the-road characteristics may make it 
especially valuable in supporting and air- 
supplying ground operations.—News re- 
lease. 
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World’s Largest Helicopter 
The XH-17, the world’s largest helicop- 
ter, recently completed its first flight 
(MILITARY REVIEW, Sep 1952, p 63). 
The XH-17 is expected to be the forerun- 
ner of powerful cargo-carrying helicopters 





The XH-17 helicopter in flight. 


designed to lift and deliver such heavy 
equipment as artillery pieces, bridge sec- 
tions, and trucks in areas inaccessible to 
conventional aircraft. 

The XH-17’s rotor blades extend 125 
feet from tip to tip; over-all height of 
the machine is more than 30 feet. The 
helicopter is powered by two modified 
turbojets, supplying gas pressure through 
ducts leading up the rotor shaft and out 
to the tips of the rotor blades.—News 
release. 


Soundproof Chamber 

The Air Force now has a soundproof 
and echo-free chamber in which to deter- 
mine and calibrate the performance of 
all types of radio equipment. 

The “Anechoic Chamber,” as it is desig- 
nated from the Greek word meaning 
“without echo,” is a new $35,000 facility 
of the Air Research Development Com- 
mand’s Wright Air Development Center, 
Dayton, Ohio. It meets a long-time re- 
quirement of Air Force radio communica- 
tions engineers, and is expected to provide 
valuable information for future design 
of radio equipment.—News release. 
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Titanium for Aircraft 

Titanium will be used in certain air- 
frame parts in B-36 aircraft in lieu of 
sheet steel, according to an announcement 
by the Air Force. This is the first use of 
titanium in aircraft production.—Army 
Navy Air Force Register. 


Fire-Fighting Jeep 

The versatile jeep will now find itself 
aboard the Navy’s larger aircraft car- 
riers as a fire engine, featuring a 
self-contained fire-extinguishing system 
capable of delivering 1,300 gallons of fire- 
killing foam a minute for more than 2 
minutes. 

The new equipment requires no other 
power supply than the 60-horsepower jeep 
engine. It will spread a protective cone 
of fire-killing foam 30 feet in diameter 
over a trapped pilot and can reach a 
crashed and burning plane up to 90 feet 
away. An adjustable nozzle mounted on 
the fender allows the two-man crew to 
deliver the type foam needed. 

In use aboard a carrier, the jeep would 
be kept in a stand-by condition on the 
flight deck. In case of fire, the system is 
put in operation simply by opening two 
valves and speeding up the engine.— 
Armed Force. 


Designations for Carriers Changed 

The Navy recently announced a change 
in designation for 29 of its largest air- 
craft carriers. The ships now will bear the 
symbol CVA—for “aircraft carrier, at- 
tack.” All carriers currently classified as 
CVB (aircraft carrier, large) and CV 
(aircraft carrier) will come under the 
new CVA designation. 

The new term will classify the larger 
carriers according to their mission as 
elements of fast attack forces, thus pro- 
viding a more adequate description of 
their function. Symbol designators for 
the small carriers (CVL) and the escort 
carriers (CVE) will remain unchanged. 
—Armed Force. 
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Largest Carrier Airplane 
The Navy has announced that the larg- 
est airplane ever designed for aircraft 
carrier operation had made its first flight. 
The plane, the A3D, is described as the 
first swept-wing jet heavy attack air- 
craft to be flown successfully. 

The Navy said that the plane is de- 
signed to “fly faster, over longer dis- 
tances, with a greater striking load than 
any other known airplane with compara- 
ble size now in service, or contemplated 
for early service.” 

It was built to perform in the 600 to 
700 mile-an-hour class and to fly at alti- 
tudes above 40,000 feet—The Christian 
Science Monitor. 





Delta-Wing Fighter 

The Air Force has ordered “initial pro- 
duction” of this country’s first supersonic 
delta-wing fighter plane, the F-102. 

The Air Force announcement said the 
F-102 will resemble in general the XF-92, 
the first known delta-wing aircraft to fly. 

Designed for very high speeds, the 
plane will incorporate significant im- 
provements in armament and electronics. 

Performance and configuration details 
have not been revealed for security rea- 
sons.—News release. 


Supersonic Plane Tested 

The Douglas X-3, a supersonic plane ex- 
pected to break speed and altitude rec- 
ords, recently made its first flight. 

The Air Force said that the flight was 
successful, but gave no details. It said 
more than 60 combinations of power 
plants and external configurations were 
investigated before the X-3’s final design 
was selected. 


The X-3 took off from the ground for 
its first flight. The D-558-2 Skyrocket, 
predecessor of the X-3, was launched from 
a high-flying bomber when it made its 


record flight of 1,238 miles an hour.— 
News 


release, 
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First Turboprop Light Plane 

The XL-19B, the world’s first turbine- 
propeller light airplane, successfully has 
passed its initial flight tests. It is powered 
by the new Boeing 502-8 gas turbine 
which already has been tested in a heavy 
truck, in two types of Navy boats, in a 
Navy helicopter, in ground power units, 
and in portable generators. 

Unlike a pure jet engine, the new gas 
turbine utilizes the exhaust gases from 
the jet power-producing section to drive 





The turbine-powered XL-19B in flight. 


a propeller shaft through a second-stage 
turbine wheel and a reduction gear sys- 
tem. 

The new engine weighs approximately 
250 pounds, is rated at 210 horsepower 
on take-off, and has a cruise rating of 
175 horsepower. 

The advantages of the turbine over the 
conventional engine include simplification 
of power plant installation, elimination of 
cooling problems, and almost complete 
elimination of vibration. The engine uses 
almost no oil, and its fuel system elim- 
inates the need for fuel mixture control, 
carburetor, and the attendant carburetor 
heat control system. The gas turbine will 
operate on diesel fuel, any grade of auto- 
motive fuel, Army standard truck fuel, 
high-octane aviation gasoline, and jet 
fuel. The fact that the turbine will oper- 
ate on all grades and ranges of fuel in- 
creases its advantages in combat zones. 
—News release. 
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Training Division 

The 8th Infantry Division—one of the 
Army’s 10 training divisions in the United 
States—has turned out more than 50,000 
combat infantry soldiers, more than 12,- 
000 specialists, and 6,000 troop leaders 
since it was reactivated in August 1950. 
—News release. 


Transoceanic Television 

A new electronic discovery has opened 
the way for possible long-distance tele- 
vision broadcasts between Europe and the 
United States. World-wide expansion is 
visioned as a later step. 

So far much of the technical informa- 
tion about the discovery has been with- 
held because of possible future use for 
war purposes. 

The new technique, developed through 
the joint co-operation of the State De- 
partment’s “Voice of America” and engi- 
neers at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, involves an advanced method 
of sending radio signals. The method pro- 
duces signals that are not subject to fad- 
ing and disappearance. It makes use of 
normal disturbances in the ionosphere 
which have been regarded as a major 
handicap to short-wave radio.—News re- 
lease. 


Army Fire Power 

The strength of an Army division has 
been reduced by approximately 700 men 
since the start of the Korean conflict. 
During the same period the fire power of 
a division has been increased some 6 per- 
cent.—News release. 


Wooden Minesweepers 

Wooden, nonmagnetic minesweepers— 
60 of them—are being built for the Navy. 
All metal used in construction is nonfer- 
rous, with shipboard metal fixtures being 
of bronze, aluminum, brass, stainless 
steel, and alloys. The ships will be pow- 
ered by two 1,500-horsepower diesel en- 
gines—MSTS Magazine. 
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JAPAN 
Economic Collaboration 
The Japanese Government plans to 
spend up to $83,000 to send technicians to 
Southeast Asia countries and for train. 
ing students from that area in Japan. 
This program will be the first step in car- 
rying out closer economic collaboration 
with Southeast Asia countries.—News re- 
lease. 


Shipbuilding Increase 

Japan has passed the United States in 
shipbuilding and now is second only to 
Great Britain, Lloyds, the London ship- 
ping agency, has announced. 

Tonnage of ships under construction in 
Japan in the third quarter of 1952 was 
603,500, compared with 600,173 tons in 
the United States. Japan’s shipbuilding 
increased 146,867 tons over the second 
quarter, while America’s declined 35,891 
tons.—News release. 


North Koreans 

Police in Japan have received instruc- 
tions to round up and prepare to deport 
about 70,000 North Koreans who have ig- 
nored orders to register as aliens. Only 83 
percent of the North Koreans resident in 
Japan had registered by the date set by 
regulations.—News release. 


‘White House’ 

Japan will soon have its own “White 
House” for the elected chief of state. 

A two-story, white-tiled house, about 
15 minutes drive from downtown Tokyo, 
will be provided for the Prime Minister. 
The house, following Western architec- 
tural styling, has a 75,000-square-foot 
garden and more than 14,400 square feet 
of floor space.—News release. 


INDOCHINA 
First Airfield for Jets 
Indochina recently completed construc- 
tion of its first airfield capable of han- 
dling jet aircraft.——News release. 
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Aluminum Foil Dressings 

British Army doctors report that alumi- 
num foil has been used successfully as 
a covering or dressing for operation 
wounds. More than 100 cases, ranging 
from large abdominal incisions to small 
cuts on the arms, have responded favor- 
ably to aluminum dressings. The doctors 
state that the foil does not adhere to the 
wounds, is easily removed, and is more 
comfortable.—News release. 


Women Soldiers 

The British Army has announced that, 
for the first time in its history, women 
soldiers have been sent overseas to serve 
in the ranks of regular forces. 

The first group of 8 officers and 54 en- 
listed members of the Women’s Royal 
Army Corps (WRAC) was sent to Gi- 
braltar last September to form part of a 
mixed antiaircraft battery there. They 
will work as fire control operators, tele- 
phonists, plotters, drivers, and clerks. 

British WRACs have been sent overseas 
in the past for nonoperational jobs only. 
—News release. 


Aircraft Carrier 

The British Admiralty announced re- 
cently that it had decided to scrap the 
23,000-ton Formidable, in reserve since 
1948. It was explained that the cost of re- 
fitting her to handle modern naval air- 
craft was too great.—News release. 


Faster Jet Bomber 

Great Britain has a new Canberra jet 
bomber that is claimed to be able to fly 
circles around the one that set a two- 
way trans-Atlantic record recently. 


The new Canberra is equipped with 
Oly nus 


engines that develop 10,000 
pouncs-plus of static thrust. The power 
plan’. in the Canberra that established 


the i:cord two-way crossing were Avon 
jets, 


—Ni 


‘eveloping 6,500 pounds of thrust. 
s release. 
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Crescent Wing for Sonic Planes 
British aircraft designers are actively 
working on a radical wing design—the 
crescent-shaped wing—which differs con- 
siderably from anything now flying. 
The crescent wing is designed to take 
advantage of the best features of the 


These are two examples of the crescent 
wing design developed in Great Britain. 


_ 


three types of wings built for piercing 
the sound barrier—the delta, the swept- 
back wing, and the razor-thin straight 
wing. It is claimed to give excellent con- 
trol and to ensure no ill-effects to the 
plane as it meets the sound barrier.— 
British Information Services. 


Antisubmarine Plane Tested 

The Royal Navy has successfully tested 
the world’s first combat aircraft to fly 
on ship’s diesel fuel oil. The plane, the 
Fairey Gannet, a three-seat antisubma- 
rine prop-jet plane, will operate on the 
same fuel as used by the Royal Navy’s 
aircraft carriers——News release. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Arming Border 

The Czechoslovak Army is _ building 
trenches, bunkers, and artillery positions 
along its side of the border, according to 
reports by West German border police. 
Most of the activity was reported near 
Koetzting at the Osser River.—News re- 
lease. 


ALASKA 

Radar Base 

Working in temperatures which plunged 
as low as 60 degrees below zero, a United 
States Air Force airlift has completed 
a top secret warning base, tightening 
America’s radar network in Alaska. The 
base is located in a remote part of Alaska 
believed untouched by man until the air- 
lift operations. Air Force C-82s para- 
chuted everything used in building the 
base, from nails to bulldozers, after pio- 
neer troops had first landed by helicopter. 
—News release. 


WESTERN GERMANY 
Industrial Output 
West German industrial production in- 
creased 11 percent during the past year. 
—The Christian Science Monitor. 


Dirigibles for Airline 

West German engineers have completed 
plans for the construction of dirigibles 
which they hope may be used in a future 
German airline.—News release. 


AUSTRALIA 

American Investments 

Since June 1951, new investments to- 
taling nearly 111% million dollars have 
been announced by American companies, 
either extending their present interests 
in Australia or setting up entirely new 
enterprises. Most of the investments have 
been in the fields of petroleum refining, 
engineering, food processing, and chemi- 
eals production.—Australian Weekly Re- 
view. 
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NATIONALIST CHINA 

Educational Benefits 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has or- 
dered the Defense Ministry to arrange for 
a free education of children whose fa- 
thers died in the Nationalist cause. The 
order applies not only to dependents of 
fighting men but to those of civilians 
classed as revolutionary martyrs.—News 
release. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Population Estimate 
The Minister in Charge of Census Sta- 
tistics announced recently that New Zea- 
land’s population is now estimated at 
2,000,270.—News release. 


INDIA 

British Frigates 

The Indian Defense Ministry announced 
recently that it had completed arrange- 
ments for the loan of three British frig- 
ates—the Bedale, the Chiddingfold, and 
the Lamberton. The loan is for 3 years, 
subject to a further extension, but the 
ships are returnable in an emergency.— 
News release. 


TURKEY 

Budget Estimates 

The Ministry of Finance has estimated 
that the national budget for fiscal year 
1953 (effective in March of this year) 
will call for expenditures totaling about 
714 million dollars, or 92 million dollars 
more than the budget for fiscal year 
1952.—Turkish Information Office. 


INDONESIA 

Trade Pact 
Indonesia and Hungary recently signed 
a l-year trade agreement involving the 
equivalent of 11 million dollars. Hungary 
will get tin, rubber, copra, coffee, quinine, 
kapok, and vegetable oils in exchange for 
industrial machinery, textiles, chemical 
goods, farm equipment, and other manu- 
factured items.—News release. 
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NORWAY 
Helicopters 
The Norwegian Air Force is acquiring 
six helicopters and hopes to establish its 
first helicopter wing by April. The heli- 
copter pilots will be trained in Sweden.— 
Norwegian Information Service. 


Radio-Telegraph Communication 

Norwegian railways are experimenting 
with radio-telegraph communication be- 
tween speeding trains and railway sta- 
tions as a means of assuring greater 
traffic safety—Norwegian Information 
Service. 

SWEDEN 

Subway Opened 

Sweden’s first modern underground rail- 
road was inaugurated recently after 7 
years of work. It has 17 stations, all 
equipped with air raid shelters—News 
release. 


Uranium Pile 

Sweden’s first uranium pile soon will be 
put to use. 

Installation of the 100-kilowatt unit 
will be made in an underground rock 
chamber in Stockholm, primarily for ex- 
periments and training of personnel for a 
larger plant in the future—News release. 


Civil Defense Plans 

Evacuation plans for 3 million persons 
in 100 cities and towns have been worked 
out in Sweden. Under these civil defense 
blueprints, priority is given to children, 
old persons, and invalids and their nurses. 
—News release. 


Je: Plane Tested 

\ new jet plane specially built for the 
Swedish Air Force recently made its first 
flig ii. The plane, called the A-23 Lansen, 
ls .rmed with automatic guns and rockets, 
an ilies at 690 miles an hour. It will be 
us’) mainly for attacking targets on the 
groond and at sea.—News release. 
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USSR 

Turbojet Bomber 

The Soviets have produced a medium 
bomber, known as the Model 150, powered 
by two turbojet engines and corresponding 
more or less to the United States B-47 
Stratojet. 

The Model 150 has a wing span of 98 





NN 


The Soviet’s Model 150 turbojet bomber. 


feet, a length of 93 % feet, and a height 
of 25 feet. 

Performance data include: maximum 
speed, 650 miles an hour; landing speed 
(with braking flaps), 127 to 131% miles 
an hour; take-off speed, 185 miles an hour; 
service ceiling, 45,900 feet; and range 
(without wing tanks), 2,250 miles.—Avia- 
tion Age. 


Canal Lights 

Sun rays will automatically operate new 
night lights now being installed on the 
Don-Volga Canal (MILITARY REVIEW, Sep 
1952, p 72). 

The rays will cause delicate metal rings 
in the lamps to expand in the morning, 
thus breaking the electric circuit, while 
contraction after sunset will switch them 
on again.—News release. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Defense Spending 
Yugoslavia will spend about 20 percent 
of her national income on defense and de- 
fense industries during the current year.— 
The New York Times. 
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FINLAND 
British Jet Fighters 
Finland has completed arrangements 
with a British aircraft company for the 
purchase of three Vampire jet fighters for 
the Finnish Air Force.—News release. 


CANADA 
Antisubmarine Expert 

The Royal Canadian Navy has set itself 
the target of becoming the antisubmarine 
expert of the Atlantic Pact nations. 

Its ambition is backed by a 250-million- 
dollar shipbuilding program and a grad- 
ual increase in manpower. The pendulum 
swung heavily in favor of the submarine 
at the end of World War II when snorkel 
apparatus came into service, permitting 
submarines to “breathe” indefinitely under 
water. The Western powers have been 
seeking new antisubmarine devices ever 
since—aware that the Soviet Union is 
plunging heavily on modern submarines.— 
News release. 


GREECE 

Trade Agreement 

Greece and Poland recently signed their 
first postwar trade agreement. Under the 
agreement, approximately 4 million dol- 
lars worth of trade is expected to move 
each way during the next 12 months.— 
The New York Times. 


BRAZIL 
British Jets 
Brazil recently purchased 70 British jet 
planes for the Brazilian Air Force. The 
planes include 60 Meteor 8 fighters and 
10 Meteor 7 trainers.—News release. 


FRANCE 

Atomic Pile 

The French Atomic Energy Commission 
recently announced the completion of the 
country’s second atomic pile (MILITARY 
REVIEW, Oct 1949, p 71). Like the first, it 
will be used for nonmilitary atomic re- 
search.—News release. 
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KOREA 
Epidemic Diseases 

The chief of the United States Army’s 
Medical Service reported recently that his 
men had virtually wiped out the major 
epidemic diseases among South Korean 
civilians.—News release. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 
Economic Pact 

Communist China and Mongolia have 
signed a 10-year agreement of economic 
and cultural co-operation, according to the 
Peking radio. 

The broadcast stated that the agree- 
ment provides: 

1. The two contracting parties agree to 
establish, develop, and consolidate co-op- 
eration in the economic, cultural, and 
educational fields. 

2. Concrete agreements will be signed 
separately between the departments of 
economics, trade, and culture and educa- 
tion of the two countries to implement the 
agreement. 

3. The agreement will be ratified as 
soon as possible. It will last for 10 years, 
with the understanding that it automati- 
cally will be extended for another 10 years 
if neither side gives notice of cancellation 
1 year before its expiration date.—News 
release. 


Soviet Jet Bombers 

Soviet-built jet bombers are in Man- 
churia, being prepared for use in the 
Korean conflict, according to an announce- 
ment by a Chinese Nationalist agency. 

The China Union Press said that 40 or 
50 Ilyushin jet bombers have been flown 
over Manchurian territory near the Ko- 
rean border. 

The agency is reputed to have under- 
ground contacts in Communist China. It 
did not specify a particular mode! plane. 
Presumably it meant the JI-26, which 
the Soviets were known to be developing 
last year.—News release. 
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Why Korea? 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Wing Commander R. F. Pemberton 
in “The Royal Air Force Quarterly” (Great Britain) April 1952. 


THE conflict in Korea drags on, and the 
end is not yet in sight. Why are we in- 
terested in Korea? Why did the Americans 
send forces so promptly to help the South 
Koreans oppose the invasion from the 
north; and why are we and many other 
nations helping them? And, to take the 
matter one stage farther back, why did 
the North Koreans invade South Korea? 


Soviet Aid and Influence 

No one can doubt that it was at the So- 
viet Union’s instigation and with the help 
of Soviet material that the North Ko- 
reans attacked South Korea. The cir- 
cumstances were singularly favorable. 
Korea, once united, had been arbitrarily 
divided at the 38th Parallel, which was 
the line chosen to separate the Soviet and 
American zones of occupation and influ- 
ence when World War II ended. North 


Korea, richer and more _ industrialized, 
became a satellite of the USSR; while 
South Korea, mainly agricultural, became 
an independent republic under a not very 


effici: nt government, was evacuated by 
the \mericans in accordance with agree- 
menis, and was left to look after itself. 

Tiere may be some justification for t*- 








desire of the North Koreans to reunite 
Korea, which for many years had been 
one state, though not always independent. 
And it may be that many South Koreans 
also would have been glad to see the two 
parts of the former whole reunited if it 
could have been done peacefully and by 
agreement—though perhaps they would 
not have been in favor of Soviet influence. 
However, there can be no justification 
for forcing the union of two separate 
states (for that is what they are at pres- 
ent and have been for 6 years) by sudden 
and unprovoked armed aggression by one 
against the other, as was done. And the 
Americans were perfectly right and justi- 
fied in going to the assistance of their for- 
mer protégé when they did, acting not only 
in fulfillment of their moral obligation to 
support the threatened republic they had 
set up, but also as agents of the United 
Nations, which represents and upholds the 
acknowledged principles of international 
conduct. 
That is true as far as it goes, but it is 
not the whole truth. 
According to the present line-up, the 
real enarrel is between the Eastern Com- 
states and their satellites on the 
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one hand and the Western democracies 
on the other. The former includes the So- 
viet Union, with her satellites, and China; 
and the latter includes the signatories of 
the Brussels Pact and of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty and nearly all the United Na- 
tions. 


People say it is a “clash of ideologies,” 
communism opposed to democracy; and, in 
a sense, that is true. However, that is 
not by any means the root cause of the 
quarrel. However passionately they may 
hold their beliefs in one form of govern- 
ment or another, entire nations do not go 
to war in order to spread those beliefs 
without some other incentive; although 
they will fight to defend their way of living 
against an aggressor who threatens to 
change it for them. 


Others say it is due to the old Russian 
imperialism, familiar when the Czars 
reigned in Saint Petersburg, and now re- 
vived by the Communist government in 
Moscow. There is something in this, too, 
but not everything. The Russian people, 
though easily inspired to fanatical devo- 
tion to a cause in which they believe, are 
not naturally aggressive; and we must 
look deeper for the root cause of the So- 
viet Union’s present aggressive foreign 
policy. 

Although the quarrel is certainly between 
the Western democracies and the Eastern 
Communists, it is not necessarily an ideo- 
logical quarrel. These two parties repre- 
sent the “haves” and the “have-nots”— 
those on a higher standard of living and 
those on a lower standard of living. India 
and Pakistan may be regarded as excep- 
tions, being on the lower standard but sid- 
ing with the Western democracies; al- 
though it is not yet certain which side 
they would take if a general war broke 
out. However, generally speaking, the di- 
vision is between those on a higher and 
those on a lower standard of living. 

There are numerous examples in his- 
tory of peoples accustomed to a hard and 
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frugal life invading the territories of 
those who enjoy a higher standard of liy- 
ing. And it frequently happens that the 
people who enjoy the greater comforts be- 
come effete and lazy, disinclined to accept 
their responsibilities and, therefore, un- 
ready and unable to defend themselves 
against the more virile people who attack 
them. The best example of this is, of 
course, the barbarian invasion of the 
Roman Empire which heralded its decline 
and fall. 

It is possible that we are now witnessing 
the beginnings of a repetition of this peri- 
odical uprising of the “have-nots” against 
the “haves.” If so, that is one of the fun- 
damental explanations of the present in- 
ternational quarrel, of which the conflict 
in Korea is an episode. 

We need not conclude that, because the 
Roman Empire collapsed before the bar- 
barian invaders, the Western democra- 
cies will collapse before the onslaught of 
the Communist invaders. The Roman 
Empire did not collapse all at once. It 
took a very long time to disintegrate. And 
there is no reason to expect a sudden col- 
lapse of the Western powers, nor need we 
assume that they are doomed to succumb 
to communism in the end. 


Two Important Factors 

In the first place, history never repeats 
itself exactly; and, in the second place, 
the Western powers have advantages over 
their opponents that Rome never had over 
the barbarians. The Western democracies 
are highly industrialized, whereas the 
Communist nations (except the Soviet 
Union) are much less so, and Russians 
and Chinese are not, on the whole, mechan- 
ically minded. The United States and the 
younger nations of the British Common- 
wealth are in the full flush of early man- 
hood, while Britain and the nations of 
Western Europe may be regarded as still 
in the prime of life. Nor are there any 
signs that the Western nations ave be- 
coming effete. 
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Nevertheless, it may be well to consider, 
in passing, whether the peoples of the 
Western world are justified in enjoying 
their high standards of living while there 
are so many in the world who live on or 
near the starvation line. However, that 
is an ethical or religious question and not 
strictly relevant to the present discussion. 
The United States Point Four program 
(industrial aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries) would, however, appear to meet 
this challenge. 

There is yet another factor to be taken 
into account before the picture is com- 
plete. Lack of this world’s goods and com- 
forts does not by itself produce aggres- 
sion or revolution. It needs first to be 
fanned into envy and then it needs lead- 
ership and direction. The Russian peas- 
ant may live on a lower standard than the 
people of Western Europe and America, 
and the Chinese certainly do. However, if 
reports are to be believed, the knowledge 
of what the West enjoys is purposely kept 
from the Russian peasant by orders of the 
Kremlin, and probably the Chinese are not 
interested. How, then, is antidemocratic 
feeling stirred up? Obviously by Com- 
munist agitators. And why? 


The Soviet Technique 
Here we touch upon another fundamen- 
tal factor which lies at the root of the 
present trouble. There are certain men 
who have an irresistible urge to gain and 
to exercise power. They must have power 
over the lives of thousands and millions 


of their fellow men. And in order to gain 
and to keep this power they must find 
som principle or ideology that will appeal 
to the people whom they wish to dominate. 
They themselves may or may not be in- 
tere d in the principle or ideology for 
its own sake—any one would do, so long 
as i| brings them to the top and keeps 
ther. there—nor are they careful of the 


lives of their people, otherwise they would 
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not sacrifice them so ruthlessly in wars to 
extend their dominion. 


What could be easier than to go to a 
people who live near the starvation line, 
to promise them substantial rewards in 
better living conditions, more and _ bet- 
ter food and a generally higher standard 
of life, and to give them an ideology such 
as communism as a focus of their longings 
and a justification for aggression? 


This is what Josef Stalin and his fel- 
low members of the Politburo have done 
and are doing. They may have improved 
the lot of the Russian proletariat. If so, 
they are to be praised for this humane 
exercise of their despotic powers. But it 
is characteristic of despots that they can- 
not stop. Their ambition knows no limits. 
It carries them on until they crash and 
bring down half the world in ruins with 
them. 


Personal ambition for power, and fo- 
mented discontent which it uses as a 
means to an end, these are the fundamen- 
tal causes of the present international 
tension. They form the background to the 
conflict in Korea, to the operations of 
Chinese bandits in Malaya, to the hostili- 
ties in French Indochina, and to the “cold 
war” wherever it is being waged. And 
they will be the background to a third 
world war, if it comes. 


Superior Force Is the Answer 

That is what the peace-loving Western 
democracies are really up against. And 
that is why they are beginning to take de- 
cisive action. Appeasement is no good. 
Dictators lusting for power and drunk 
with success are not to be appeased. Only 
one thing will stop them—superior force. 


Until the men who are stirring up the 
Communist fanatics are put where they 
can do no harm, the world will know no 
peace, nor will the standards of living be 
raised. 
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Operation ‘Seelowe’ 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Lieutenant Commander A. Postec in ‘‘La Revue Maritime” (France) October 1952. 


IN JUNE 1940, the German armies, still 
astonished at their easy victories, stopped 
at the borders of the Continent. From 
Norway to Spain, they looked at the sea— 
the sea which seemed a very weak shield 
for the routed British Army it had just 
favored. In the light of his successes, 
Hitler could have believed that he had 
won the game. 

Nevertheless, the summer of 1940 
marks the decisive turning point of World 
War II, for the future German defeat 
was then written. Germany, who had 
underestimated the British determination 
and the importance of naval power, in- 
tended to attempt the crossing of the 
Channel, before seeking anew a decision 
on the continental fields of battle. 


The Invasion Plan 

After the capitulation of France, the 
first orders issued by the German High 
Command revealed the certainty it felt 
that England was going to sue for peace. 
Among other things, the German ground 
forces were slated to be reduced by one- 
fourth, with a view to their subsequent 
change-over to a peacetime footing, and 
the demobilization of the older personnel 
was contemplated. However, the German 
illusions were of short duration. In the 
days which followed, England, far from 
giving up, showed her intention of con- 
tinuing the fight everywhere, and to the 
extreme limit of her means. Therefore, it 
was necessary for the Reich to make up 
its mind to deal England a blow on her 
own territory, the invasion of which 
would constitute for her a mortal blow. 

On 2 July 1940, Hitler issued his first 
directive: “The Fiihrer has decided that 
a landing in England could be contem- 
plated if air superiority is acquired and 
certain other conditions fulfilled.” There- 


upon, he asked his chiefs of staff of the 
air, ground, and naval forces to work out 
the conditions for the execution of a land- 
ing, stressing the fact that such a course 
was, as yet, only a possibility. 

This decision did not catch Admiral 
Raeder unprepared. As early as 15 No- 
vember 1939, he had had his naval serv- 
ices study the problem of an invasion of 
England. He did not deem this opera- 
tion necessary for victory, but he feared 
being caught unprepared by an order 
from Hitler. Twice, during the confer- 
ences of 21 May and 20 June, he had 
brought up the matter of invasion, but, 
taken up by his victory in France and 
persuaded of the imminent end of the 
war, Hitler had paid no attention to 
Raeder’s proposals. The directive of 2 
July created the very situation that 
Raeder had foreseen and would have liked 
to avoid. On 11 July, Raeder told Hitler 
that an invasion of England should be 
attempted only as a last resort. He was 
convinced that other less onerous means 
—a submarine blockade and air attacks 
—would suffice for reducing England and 
bringing peace. He stressed the difficul- 
ties that would be involved, the long prep- 
arations that would be required, and the 
consequences that would be imposed on 
the German economy. Although Hitler 
agreed with Raeder at the time, 3 days 
later he changed his mind and informed 
Raeder that he was to prepare to carry 
out the operation by 15 August. 

On 16 July, Hitler signed his famous 
Directive Number 16, which gave the 
formal order to prepare the attack on 
England: 

Since England, in spite of her desperate military 
situation, shows no inclination to come to ‘erms, I 
have decided to prepare a landing operation against 
that country, and, if necessary, to put it into ex- 
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ecution. The preparations for a large-scale invasion 
must be terminated by mid-August. ... The op- 
eration will be given the conventional name of 
Seeliwe. 


From the date of Hitler’s directive 
until 30 August, when the Seeléwe plan 
was given its final form, a long contro- 
versy went on between the staffs of the 
Army and the Navy, with the former en- 
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All three assault groups were to be in 
their assembly areas, ready for the in- 
vasion, by 31 July. 

Admiral Raeder, frightened by the 
scope of the Army plan, about which he 
had never been consulted, immediately 
sent a memorandum to the German High 
Command, calling attention to the many 
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thusiastically working out grandiose 
plans without regard to the contingencies 
involved, and the latter attempting to 
reduce the plans of the Army to the 
measure of their own feeble means. 

The Army plan contemplated the or- 
ganizition of three assault groups (see 
Figure 1): 

Calais assault group (German Six- 
teenth Army) which would have as its 


objective the English coast between 
Margite and Hastings. 

2. ie Havre assault group (German 
Ninth Army) which would have as its ob- 
jectii the English coast between 
Brighton and Portsmouth. 


3. “ierbourg assault group (German 


Sixt Army) which would have as its ob- 
jective the English coast on both sides 
of VW«ymouth. 


problems which the Navy would be forced 
to solve, namely: 

1. The Navy would have to concentrate 
the sea transport means on a coast 
where all port installations had been 
destroyed. 

2. The invasion routes traversed re- 
gions where navigation was extremely 
difficult because of the fog, currents, 
tides, and general sea conditions. 

3. Since the British defenses were 
strongest around their ports, the land- 
ings could be made only on the exposed 
stretches of the beaches, which would re- 
quire considerable alteration of the inva- 
sion vessels to accomplish such a landing. 

4. Information concerning British mine 
fields was scanty, and the enemy had the 
advantage in that he could establish other 
mine fields at any time. 
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5. The Navy could accomplish its mis- 
sion only if the Luftwaffe eliminated 
Royal Air Force opposition. 

6. The British Navy was a powerful 
force, and would conduct an all-out op- 
eration against a German invasion. Even 
if the British Navy~could not prevent the 
invasion, it would be strong enough to cut 
off or interfere with the German supplies 
for the invasion forces. 

7. The Navy would be unable to provide 
fire suport for the landings; a task which 
the Luftwaffe would have to assume. 

Nevertheless, the German High Com- 
mand continued to regard the operation as 
a simple matter, and on 27 and 30 July 
issued detailed orders concerning the in- 
vasion. 

The operation was to comprise four 
successive “actions,” with the hour of ex- 
ecution dependent upon the acquisition of 
air superiority, sea transport means, and 
favorable weather conditions. 

The first action was to involve the land- 
ing of 13 infantry divisions plus armored 
detachments; the second action the land- 
ing of 6 armored and 3 motorized divi- 
sions; and the third and fourth actions 
the landing of 17 infantry divisions, which 
were to constitute the reserve. 


Missions Defined 


The mission of the Army was the ac- 
complishment of six successive objectives, 
namely: 

1. To land on the broadest possible 
front between Ramsgate and Portsmouth, 
and to be in a position for rapidly ex- 
ploiting all favorable opportunities. 

2. To establish a tactical beachhead 
between Ramsgate and Portsmouth and, 
possibly, another beachhead in the Wey- 
mouth-Lyme Bay area in order to permit 
the landing of other forces. 

3. To establish a strategic beachhead 
on a line running from the Thames Es- 
tuary to Southampton. 

4. To seize possessions of a line ex- 
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tending from Maldon to the Severn Es- 
tuary. 

5. To occupy the important cities of 
the coast and the industrial basins of 
southern England. 

6. To cut off London from the rest of 
the country. 

The Navy’s mission consisted of the 
provision of sea transportation for the 
invasion forces and the protection of 
the naval transport means by blocking the 
flanks of the zone to be traversed, by 
mines, mobile surface combat craft, and 
submarines. 

The mission of the Luftwaffe consisted 
of the accomplishment of two objectives: 
to obtain air supremacy and to plan for 
parachuting operations and the provision 
of airborne troop transportation. The de- 
tails of these operations were to be fixed 
at a later date. 

The Army-Navy controversy centered 
around the scope of the operations. The 
Army planned to land the first echelons 
of 13 divisions on 125 miles of coast; an 
ambitious undertaking when compared 
with Operation Overlord, which comprised 
the landing of 5 divisions over 55 miles of 
coast, and with the luxury of specialized 
landing craft and artificial ports. 

The German Navy had too little ship- 
ping at its disposal to carry out a landing 
on the scale envisaged. It argued that 
it could not guarantee a landing over such 
an extensive area, and insisted upon 4 
narrow attack front confined to the Strait 
of Dover. The Army insisted that a land- 
ing on a broad front was a tactical neces- 
sity. 

The objections of the Navy were not 
easy to refute. It insisted that if « land- 
ing were made on a narrow front confined 
to the Strait of Dover that: 

1. The forces involved in the first ac- 
tion (13 infantry divisions plus armored 
detachments) could be landed within 6 
to 9 hours. 

2. Minesweeping operations could be 
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accomplished satisfactorily despite the 
scarcity of minesweepers. 

3. All available attack means could 
be concentrated for the invasion. 

4, The invasion forces would have the 
support of the heavy coastal artillery. 

On the other hand, the Navy stressed 
the obstacles that would be encountered 
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“I reject, absolutely, the proposals of 
the Navy. From the point of view of the 
Army, to accept them would be actual 
suicide; it would be the same as passing 
the landing forces through a sausage 
mill.””’ However, the Navy still contended 
that in view of the superiority of the 
British Navy it would be nothing more 
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if a landing were made on a broad front, 
namely: 

1. The British fleet would be superior, 
even though weakened by air attacks. 

2. ‘The naval transport means would be 
practically without escort, close to British 


bases, and subject to attack. 

3. Because the tide varies as much as 5 
hour. between the extreme points sched- 
uled for the landing, simultaneous land- 
ings would be impossible. 


4. “here would be insufficient transport 


meai.s for the operation. 

The German High Command was not 
willing to bow to these arguments, and the 
cont: »versy became more and more bitter. 


Fina''y, on 7 August, Hitler declared: 





than just another form of suicide to at- 
tempt a landing on so broad a front. 

The controversy eased up a bit, how- 
ever, when the Army made a concession 
and abandoned the idea of landing the 
Sixth Army in the Weymouth area. Then, 
on 28 August, Hitler decided that the 
Army should adjust its plans to agree 
with the possibilities of the Navy. 


The Complete Order 
On 30 August 1940, the German High 
Command issued a complete order relative 
to Operation Seeléwe. This plan differed 
little from the plans established in July, 
but it was more precise and complete as 
regards the schedule of the operation 
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and the modifying of the limits of the 
zones of action of the Ninth and Sixteenth 
Armies. 

The missions remained the same: To 
prevent English territory from serving as 
a base for the continuation of the war 
against Germany and, in case of neces- 
sity, to occupy this territory in its en- 
tirety. Within the framework of this mis- 
sion, roles were allocated to each of the 
services. 

The Sixteenth Army, landing from 
Folkestone to Hastings, was to seize pos- 
session of the terrain along a line ex- 
tending midway between Folkestone and 
Canterbury, through Ashford, and to a 
point 12% miles inland from Hastings 
(see Figure 2). The Ninth Army, landing 
between Bexhill and Brighton, was to 
seize possession of the terrain along a line 
extending 12% miles inland from Bexhill 
to a point west and southwest of Lewes. 
Three divisions of the Ninth Army were 
to leave Le Havre; the main body of the 
Ninth Army would leave from Boulogne, 
and would cross the Channel on the best 
protected zone of passage, namely, the 
one assigned to the Sixteenth Army. 
Parachute forces were assigned to take 
Brighton and the territory north of Dover. 

The Sixth Army was not to participate 
in the first phase of the operation. In- 
stead, it was planned to transport it at 
a later date from the Cherbourg area to 
Lyme Bay, where it was to occupy Wey- 
mouth and Bristol. 

The Navy was allocated the mission of 
dragging the approach channels, furnish- 
ing the means of transportation, and 
blocking the flanks of the zones of pas- 
sage. 

The Luftwaffe was charged with elimi- 
nating the enemy air forces, attacking the 
enemy navy, protecting the points of 
embarkation and debarkation, and fur- 
nishing the necessary antiaircraft defense 
means. 

On 18 September, a schedule was is- 
sued, which prescribed a waiting period 
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of 10 days between the decision of the 
Fiihrer and the unleashing of the opera- 
tion. 


Deceiving the Enemy 

On 30 July, the German High Command 
issued a directive concerning the steps 
to be taken to deceive the British as to 
German intentions. It was intended that 
the British should be led to believe that 
a German landing was possible from three 
directions, namely: 


1. From Norway to the east coast of 
England. 

2. From Holland in the direction of 
London. 

3. From France in the direction of 
Ireland. 


The main objective was to disperse the 
British forces and confuse the enemy as 
to the location of the actual landings. 

The idea assumed form, and, on 13 
August, the German High Command pre- 
scribed preparations “destined for ex- 
erting a psychological pressure on the 
British people and the Army by making 
them believe that the Wehrmacht had the 
intention of landing in Scotland and in 
Suffolk.” This diversion plan, named 
Herbstreise (Autumn Voyage), was to 
maintain in London the illusion that a 
landing on the Channel coast was out of 
the question as a result of the defense 
preparations, and that only a mock in- 
vasion was being prepared in this sector. 
To assist them in their plans, the Ger- 
mans made intentional leaks of informa- 
tion to acquaint the French, Dutch, and 
Norwegian populations with some of the 
measures of the Herbstreise plan. 

The Herbstreise plan prescribed mili- 
tary exercises of growing intensity and 
landing actions, with a final naval dem- 
onstration in the North Sea, which was 
to be linked with the unleashing of the 
Seeléwe operation. 

A squadron composed of the cruisers 
Kéln and Niirnberg and two _ fiotillas 
of destroyers were to leave from Nor- 
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way and head for the coasts of Scot- 
land on D minus 3—72 hours before the 
troops of the first action of the Seeléwe 
operation reached England (see Figure 
3). 

The Hipper was to leave Norway on D 
minus 9, pass around Scotland toward 
the North Atlantic, and be off Ireland on 
D minus 3. The cruiser Emden, with four 
transport vessels, was to pass into the 
North Sea and give the impression that a 
landing was to be attempted on the Eng- 
lish coast. 

Despite the German preparations for 
the Herbstreise operation, the British 
became acquainted with the principal 
measures of the Seeléwe plan and shifted 
their defenses to the southern part of 
the island. Therefore, on 19 September, 
the Germans abandoned all plans and 
preparations for the Herbstreise opera- 
tion. 

While the MHerbstreise preparations 
were going on, the Germans were organiz- 
ing and assembling the personnel, equip- 
ment, and transport means for the See- 
lowe operation. However, this preparation 
had suffered setbacks from British action, 
and, by the middle of September, 214 
barges, 21 freighters, and 5 tugs had 
been either sunk or seriously damaged. 
The Germans had estimated a margin of 
loss of 10 percent to their transport 
craft, but these losses had exceeded that 
figure. Despite that fact, the craft that 
had been assembled would have been suf- 
ficient to transport the invasion forces. 


A Change in Plans 
When the Herbstreise operation was 


cancv led, the vessels scheduled for that 
actio:’ were ordered back to their home 
ports, but the shipping for the Seeléwe 
oper::ion remained on the alert. Finally, 
on 1 October, the Seeléwe operation was 
aban:oned. 


In the spring of 1941, Hitler resumed 
the ».eparations for a landing in Eng- 
out this time it was done solely to 
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mask his real intentions. The new plan 
was called Haifisch and the diversionary 
plan was called Harpune. The instructions 
of the German High Command were 
nearly like those of the preceding year, 
except that they prescribed heavier sup- 
port by the Luftwaffe and the Navy. 
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The actual preparations for the invasion 
were left to the occupation troops, for 
the combat troops involved in the previous 
preparations were being moved to Ger- 
many for the invasion of the Soviet Union. 











It appears that the German High Com- 
mand expected a quick victory in the 
Soviet Union, and then a resumption of 
the operations against England. How- 
ever, shortly after the invasion of the 
USSR, it became painfully clear that 
Soviet resistance would last a long time, 
and that the entire German potential 
would be required to achieve victory. On 
31 August, the German plans for the in- 
vasion of England were cancelled; never 
again to be resumed. 
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in “The Journal of the Royal United Service Institution’ (Great Britain) August 1952. 


IN A defensive war in Europe, the prob- 
lem of civilian refugees must be solved 
quickly by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization countries if chaos is to be 
avoided on the lines of communication. 
The memory of the tragic misery on the 
roads of northern France in the summer 
of 1940 underlines the importance of 
this problem. Not only did the conges- 
tion caused by the bombing and machine- 
gunning from the air of the roads filled 
with refugees cause several divisions 
of the Fench Army to arrive in the for- 
ward areas too late to stop the gaps 
through which the Germans were pouring, 
but some divisions from the center of 
France failed to get through at all. To 
all this was added the constant delay and 
interruption caused to the distribution of 
supplies, ammunition, gasoline, and oil to 
the troops already engaged, and to their 
movement during the course of the battle. 

The object of this article is not to 
provide a complete answer to the ques- 
tion, but rather to attempt to set out 
the factors bearing on the matter and 
the points that require detailed study 
before a viable plan can be formulated. 


Three Problems to Study 

The problems to be studied can be 
grouped under three heads, namely: 

1. What are the numbers of refugees 
likely to be involved? On what parts of 
the front will they be found in the 
greatest density? In which directions will 
their unorganized movement most probably 
be headed? 

2. How will this unorganized movement 
be taken under control? How will it be 
diverted to, and kept moving along, pre- 
selected and allocated roads? What meas- 
ures will be necessary to ensure the 


maintenance, health, and safety of the 
refugees, and for the prevention of dis- 
order likely to embarass the military au- 
thorities in the execution of their plans? 

3. To what destination will the refugees 
finally be directed? How will they be 
maintained on arrival? How can suitable 
workers among them be diverted to those 
areas where their labor is required? 

No attempt can be made to find even an 
approximate answer to these questions un- 
til it is clear what countries are likely 
to be the object of attack, and until some 
indication of the enemy’s plans has been 
given. It may, however, be assumed that 
a considerably higher proportion of the 
population of the invaded or threatened 
territories will take to flight than was 
the case during the Nazi invasion in the 
early stages of the last war. This as- 
sumption is based on the belief that, in 
1940, many persons of anti-Nazi sympa- 
thies were, at the outset, none the less of 
the opinion that they had nothing to fear 
personally from German occupation of 
their homelands and that, once the tide of 
war had passed, they would be better 
situated in their own homes than as ref- 
ugees. This feeling might well have less 
force in the event of an invasion from 
Eastern Europe. The fear of deportation 
for forced labor would be extremely po- 
tent, both in the cases of those who, for 
reasons of class or political leanings, 
might be considered hostile to the invaders, 
and also of those whose youth and fitness 
would make them desirable workers. 


Studying Probable Situations 
It would be necessary in the early 
planning stages to study the population 
figures of those districts or countries 
which figure in the Supreme Headquar- 
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ters, Allied Powers in Europe (SHAPE), 
defensive plans as the probable victims of 
enemy attack. The main agglomerations 
of population must be noted and an at- 
tempt made to analyze them with the 
object of dividing those likely to flee from 
those likely to stay. It is easy to see that 
many factors would have a bearing on 
this, and that all these factors would have 
to be studied and brought into the cal- 
culation. The general direction of the 
movement would almost certainly be a 
prolongation of the axis of the attack, 
but would be subject to minor deviations 
resulting from geographical considera- 
tions. 


Ultimate Destination for Refugees 

Before we can study the allocation of 
roads, it is self-evident that we must 
first consider the ultimate destination to 
which the refugees are to be directed. 
Half measures would only lead to trouble 
in the event of withdrawal of the front. 
For this reason, the refugees must be 
kept moving until they are well clear of 
the zone of the armies, and it is sug- 
gested as a subject for study that the 
principal concentration area might well 
be beyond the Pyrenees, provided this 
were politically possible. Suitable work- 


ers required for the war effort could 
either be drawn off at staging camps en 
route or sent forward after arrival at the 
base. 


In the light of the foregoing, and in 


consultation with the military staff, the 
necessary roads must then be allocated 
to refugee traffic. As the armed forces 
woul: almost certainly require practically 
all the first-class roads for the up and 
down +outes of their various formations, 
good .ccond-class roads should be chosen. 
Sear should be made for roads having 
frequent stretches of open country or 
accessible woodland on either side to 
enable 


those needing rest or refreshment 
to g:1 off the road, and also to facilitate 
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the removal of broken-down vehicles from 
the highway. The roads must be kept open 
at all costs and the traffic on them kept 
moving. For this purpose, large forces of 
traffic police on motor bicycles would be 
required, together with first aid and re- 
covery posts. Police also would be required 
to round up refugees on unauthorized 
routes and to direct them to the allocated 
roads. Ample sign posting should be 
provided. 
Camp Facilities 

Staging camps must be established at 
regular intervals where kitchen accom- 
modations, duly staffed, equipped, and sup- 
plied, and hospital and first aid huts, with 
doctors and nursing staff, must be avail- 
able, together with bivouac space, supply 
arrangements, and gasoline points. It is 
also suggested that a few mobile veterinary 
sections should be appointed, because, 
apart from the humanitarian aspect, sick 
or grossly overloaded animals cause intol- 
erable congestion on the roads. Worn out 
animals should be slaughtered and butch- 
ers should prepare the carcasses for con- 
sumption in the camps. In the British 
zone of Austria, after the end of the last 
war, the main source of meat supply for 
the surrendered forces in the early days 
consisted of the starving or lame horses 
of the Hungarian and White Russian 
forces which had been serving with the 
Germans. 


For the maintenance of order, posts 
of military or armed civilian police should 
be established at intervals along the 
routes, in addition to the traffic police 
mentioned above. 

Holding camps must be established of 
a semi-permanent nature at the destina- 
tion, served perhaps by reception and 
dispersal camps at each roadhead. Main- 
tenance, medical care, and welfare must 
be provided by the authorities of the 
country of reception under financial ar- 
rangements to be made with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Some form 
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of occupational and rehabilitation train- 
ing would probably be required for those 
who are fitted to be drafted into war work 
in various allied countries. Such drafting 
must, of course, be on a voluntary basis, 
but able-bodied men or women refusing 
work should cease to be eligible for 
maintenance. Breadwinners of families 
should be employed in or near the camps. 
Education and_ recreational activities 
should be provided for the young and the 
unemployable. 


Plans Must Be Made in Advance 
Doubtless, if and when the emergency 
arises, the various voluntary societies will 
be ready, as always, to provide assistance 
for the relief of distress, by the provision 
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of teams of skilled workers for the camps 
—medical units, welfare workers, trained 
catering staff, and the like—and will, in 
addition, furnish and distribute such 
stocks of special foods, medicaments, and 
clothing as may be available. 

However, post facto improvisation is 
not enough; the first few days will be 
the critical period. It is essential to 
formulate plans in advance, both to pre- 
vent untold suffering among the civilian 
population and to obviate a breakdown 
in the mobilization, reinforcement, sup- 
ply, and other logistic schemes of the 
armies. Such planning can only be origi- 
nated and co-ordinated by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 





How Effective Is Our Artillery? 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Lieutenant Colonel F. R. Evans in the “Australian Army Journal’? June 1952. 


THE doubts that prompt this article 
arise from the fact that the Australian 
Military Force for many years has relied 
almost entirely on the 25-pounder for its 
artillery support and so has little expe- 
rience of other equipment. As a result, we 
may tend to judge artillery on the effect 
of this weapon alone, rather than on the 
combined effect of the various equipment 
available in the British service. 

This, in turn, has led to a rather timid 
employment of artillery on some of our 
recent tactical exercises. It may, there- 
fore, be appropriate to re-examine the 
problem in the light of postwar knowledge. 

A full analysis of all artillery is, of 
course, beyond the scope of this article, 
but the relationship of medium and heavy 
artillery to the problem is chosen as being 
of particular interest as such units now 
figure prominently in our Order of Battle. 
Reference is also made to pack and self- 
propelled field artillery as their status 
in the artillery family is often the sub- 
ject of discussion. 





As a starting point, it may be well to 
review briefly just how we did employ our 
artillery in the last war. It is probably 
true to say that, in the Australian Im- 
perial Forces, not only was our expe- 
rience limited almost exclusively to the 
25-pounder, but even in this field few 
regiments experienced the changes that 
were taking place elsewhere as a result 
of improvements in radio communication 
which enabled large numbers of guns to 
be concentrated rapidly on a single target. 
Never were we called on to fire observed 
concentrations of divisional, corps, oF 
army artillery. Consequently, it came as 
a surprise to many to learn, subsequently, 
of the important changes which had taken 
place in this respect. 

Our enemy in the Southwest Pacific 
area was a most unenterprising artillery- 
man. Most of our targets were either 
troops in the open or in defensive positions. 
Few tanks or guns were used against us. 
Thus, the errors of using the 25-pounder 
as a maid of all work were seldom exposed. 
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Its shell was not designed for use against 
bunkers and other prepared positions— 
that was properly the task of the mediums 
and heavies. However, as the time factor 
was relatively unimportant, and long pe- 
riods of neutralization were seldom re- 
quired, targets beyond the capacity of the 
25-pounder were dealt with by aircraft 
once air superiority was achieved. 

This arrangement provided continuous 
support so long as roads existed. While 
we had the initiative these were usually 
available. However, in 1942, the enemy 
had the initiative (as may well be the case 
at the beginning of another war) and we 
had to fight in the Owen Stanleys. Be- 
cause there were no roads, and the Royal 
Australian Artillery had only the 25- 
pounder, the infantry fought unsupported. 
It is interesting to speculate on the effect 
that 75-mm pack howitzers may have had 
—both materially and morally. 

Most operations in the Southwest Pa- 
cific areas were predominantly infantry, 
except perhaps in Borneo, when the bal- 
ance had again been restored. However, 
the war finished before the Australian 
Imperial Forces appreciated the value of 
large concentrations of observed fire. In 
other theaters, however, these advantages 
were quickly appreciated, and the demand 
for artillery fire increased until the 
present scale of two medium regiments 


for each division and one heavy regiment 
for each corps was provided. 

If we now consider the probable theaters 
of operations and relate them to the types 
of targets to be expected, a measure of 
the support likely to be required is pos- 
sible. If we operate in tropical countries 
again. it is hardly likely that our enemy 
woul’ be as poor an artilleryman as was 
the J.panese. If this is accepted, then 
we shall need more artillery than we used 
Mm pre lous operations. Moreover, we must 
have svailable a greater variety of equip- 
ment [t would be disappointing to say 


the ast to be again caught without a 
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pack howitzer and to have to take on 
prepared defenses and hostile guns with 
only the 25-pounder. 

If we fight in open country, then our 
targets, in addition to field works and 
personnel, will include armored vehicles, 
hostile artillery, and other heavy equip- 
ment. Obviously, 25-pounders alone will 
not be sufficient. Furthermore, if much 
of the enemy’s equipment is highly mobile, 
it must be possible to concentrate large 
numbers of guns quickly onto such tar- 
gets. It may not be possible to call up air- 
craft in time, nor would aircraft be able to 
neutralize targets for long periods—even 
if we did have air superiority. Medium 
and heavy artillery in addition to 25- 
pounders provide the most effective solu- 
ticn. 

To achieve the large concentrations re- 
quired, and at the same time be econom- 
ical in manpower, guns, and road space, 
we must have equipment with ranges long 
enough to be able to cover, without mov- 
ing, the entire corps front. Usually this 
will be beyond the capabilities of the 
towed 25-pounders. It will be necessary 
to have mediums and heavies, centralized 
under the highest commander possible. 

Furthermore, with the air observation 
post we are in a position to make our 
harassing fire much more effective than 
it was—providing we have the range. So 
again we require mediums and heavies. 

It should, therefore, be rarely that a 
division forming part of a corps would 
not have the support of at least one Army 
Group Royal Artillery in any major oper- 
ation. How often on our tactical exercises 
without troops do we employ artillery on 
this scale? 

The answer is “seldom”; and the reasons 
given for not doing so are: 

1. The ammunition for artillery on this 
scale could not be maintained. : 

2. The road space for its movement 
would seldom be available. 

3. We are not likely to be equipped with 
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artillery on this scale on the outbreak of 
war so that its use on exercises is un- 
realistic. 

In answer to the first objection, if it is 
agreed that our targets are likely to be 
field works, armored vehicles, or guns, 
as well as personnel, then it will also be 
agreed that 25-pounders alone will not 
be effective. If transport for ammunition 
supply is limited, then Royal Australian 
Artillery staffs must be prepared to make 
estimates of the proportions in which it 
should be provided and the transport 
available allotted accordingly. 


Regarding road space for the movement 
forward of medium artillery, opinions will 
differ. However, if the targets expected 
early in the operation require either long- 
range artillery or shells heavier than the 
25-pounder, then some mediums must be 
brought forward. If road space is a se- 
rious objection to the early movement of 
medium guns, then more consideration 
should be given to the development of the 
self-propelled medium gun, or tractors 
with better cross-country performance. 

The third objection presupposed that 
we shall not go to war with the laid-down 
scales of artillery. Attention has already 
been drawn to the price of being under- 
gunned. Any large-scale operations will 
almost certainly be undertaken with a 
properly balanced force. In any case, un- 
less we train to use our artillery on the 
seales laid down, we shall certainly not do 
so efficiently on the outbreak of war. Hav- 
ing learned to handle the artillery pro- 
vided on the Order of Battle, anything 
less will be comparatively simple. More- 
over, as the objection relates to the be- 
ginning of a war, it might be well to 
relate the artillery problem involved in 
a defense on a wide front. In this, the 
only speedy means of reacting quickly to 
enemy activity, without committing the 
counterattack force too soon, is with artil- 
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lery. Furthermore, unless we employ our 
medium and heavy guns on the scale laid 
down, there seems to be little point in 
raising the rather expensive locating units 
and counterbattery staffs. 

It may be of interest to consider here 
whether or not there is a requirement for 
the self-propelled field gun in the infantry 
division. With the great demand for more 
range, one of the few ways of getting it 
is to site guns farther forward. Here, they 
may be subjected to fire not only from 
artillery weapons, but from some small 
arms as well. The self-propelled gun with 
its armor and its ability to move quickly 
to alternative positions is, therefore, a 
better weapon than the towed gun for 
this role. Furthermore, in attacks where 
deep penetration is aimed at, to maintain 
continuous support, some guns will be re- 
quired to move quickly during the battle. 
The self-propelled guns obviously can do 
this more efficiently than can the towed 
equipment. 


In conclusion, it is hoped that the 
picture of the 25-pounder as a general- 
purpose weapon has been supplanted by a 
wider appreciation of the different artil- 
lery weapons required to cope with dif- 
ferent types of targets and different 
natures of terrain. As targets become 
more heavily armored so must heavier 
guns be available for the continuous sup- 
port of the forward troops. Resulting 
from this, medium shells have now become 
a vital element in our artillery fire. Not 
only must we have the weight of round to 
produce the desired effect, but we must 
also have the mobility to ensure that the 
infantry is never again expected to operate 
unsupported. The 75-mm pack howitzer 
has, therefore, a strong case for inclusion 
as a theater store in the Pacific. There is 
no more fitting analogy than that of artil- 
lerymen and their equipment and golfers 
and their clubs. 
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The Chinese Communist Forces in Korea 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Major R. C. W. Thomas 
in “The Army Quarterly” (Great Britain) October 1952. 


IN JUNE 1952, the strength of the 
Chinese Communist forces in Korea was 
estimated as having reached a total of 
nearly a million men. In the forward 
areas, elements of some eight Chinese 
armies are believed to be deployed, num- 
bering at least a quarter of a million 
front-line soldiers. In addition, it has 
been reported that the enemy has avail- 
able at least 500 tanks and 1,000 jet air- 
craft. 

Organization 

With regard to the organization of the 
Chinese Communist forces, it is usual for 
an army to consist of three infantry di- 
visions, with a total strength of about 
26,000 men. In turn, a division is made 
up of three regiments (brigades), each 
of three battalions. The total strength of 
a regiment is only about 2,800 men, but 
practically all personnel are combat sol- 
diers. A Chinese battalion has an estab- 
lishment of about 700 men, and is organ- 
ized into three large rifle companies and a 
support weapons company. 

Under the present static conditions, 
enemy armor appears to be organized into 
a number of individual units, as opposed 
to actual armored formations. These 
units consist of anything between 30 to 80 
tanks, which are being used mainly as 
roving self-propelled guns. 

Chinese Communist divisions have their 


own artillery battalion of 12 guns, while 
eacl army has a supporting regiment 
of «,tillery consisting of a further 24 
gun’. In addition, the enemy has organ- 
ize’ . number of artillery divisions of 
fou. vegiments, each of 36 guns. These 


regients are placed in support of armies 
for -pecifie operations. 
A. far as is known, the engineer and 


Sigh. resources in the infantry divi- 





sion are very limited. There is a par- 
ticular lack of signal equipment, and 
the amount of telephone and radio equip- 
ment provided is totally inadequate. This 
makes it necessary for the enemy to em- 
ploy a large number of runners to relay 
orders. 

A Chinese division has very little 
mechanical transport and much use has 
to be made of mules and porters. There- 
fore, it is not surprising that in previous 
offensives the enemy has experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in maintaining his for- 
ward troops. 

By Western standards, the Chinese 
Communist medical resources are very 
primitive, and casualties often have to be 
evacuated long distances by stretcher. 
This is in direct contrast to the rapid 
evacuation of United Nations casualties 
by helicopter and ambulance. 


Weapons 

The standard enemy infantry weapons 
are the rifle and the Chinese stick gre- 
nade. Other weapons carried in the pla- 
toon are the 7.62-mm light machine guns 
and the Soviet submachine carbines. In- 
fantry battalions are equipped with 60- 
and 82-mm mortars, bazookas (imita- 
tion of the American 3.5-inch rocket 
launcher), 7.62-mm medium machine guns, 
Soviet antitank grenades, and possibly 
some 5.7-mm recoilless rifles. There ap- 
pears to be no shortage of infantry weap- 
ons in the front-line battalions, but the 
enemy does not hesitate to use any United 
Nations weapons that may be captured. 
Probably because of difficulties of resup- 
ply, as opposed to actual availability, units 
have very strict orders not to waste am- 
munition, and supplies are often rationed. 

Enemy armored units are equipped with 
the 734 medium tank, which mounts an 
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85-mm gun. This tank was the principal 
combat vehicle of the Soviet Union in 
World War II. As far as it is known, no 
Josef Stalin tanks have actually been 
used in Korea. 

An artillery battalion in the infantry 
division is generally equipped with twelve 
75- or 76-mm guns, while an artillery regi- 
ment in support of an army may consist 
of twelve 75- or 76-mm guns and twelve 
122-mm howitzers, together with twelve 
37-mm antiaircraft guns. With regard to 
the artillery divisions, these are made up 
of horse- and truck-drawn 105-mm and 
152-mm guns. In addition, the enemy is 
known to have at least one rocket launcher 
regiment, armed with twenty-four 132-mm 
rocket launchers. 

In the early days of the war, the 
enemy had very little artillery, but today 
he has remedied this deficiency and now 
has a considerable number of active guns 
deployed in support of his forward troops. 

To sum up, it can be said that the en- 
emy appears to be using a large and 
varied collection of weapons in Korea, 
which has been obtained from many dif- 
ferent nations. While there seems to be 
no shortage of weapons, it is probable 
that the many different types that are 
being used create a considerable mainte- 
nance problem which will continue until 
some standardization can be achieved. If 
the conflict continues indefinitely, it is 
reasonable to suppose that eventually the 
enemy will be equipped entirely with 
Soviet weapons. 


Chinese Communist Soldier 
The vast majority of Chinese Com- 
munist soldiers are simple and illiterate 
peasants who all their lives have been 
faced with the problem of how to obtain 
enough food to keep alive. Therefore, 
when a man joins the army he is already 
physically tough and used to a life of 
hardship and poverty. 
Conscription in the Chinese Communist 
forces is for an indefinite period, and a 
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soldier receives food, clothing, a small 
amount of pay, and an allotment of land, 
which is worked by his family in his ab- 
sence. By Chinese standards, the pay, 
food, and clothing are good, and a soldier 
is probably better off than if he were still 
living at home as a peasant. 

Since the majority of Chinese soldiers 
are illiterate, at times they are inclined 
to be very stupid and generally lack ini- 
tiative, except in such things as field 
craft and improvisations, when their ani- 
mal instincts are of use. The average Chi- 
nese has little technical aptitude and, 
therefore, there is considerable difficulty 
in finding suitable men to train as drivers, 
mechanics, and operators of mechanical 
equipment. 

Although physically tough, ignorance 
of personal hygiene makes the Chinese 
soldier very susceptible to diseases such 
as typhus and smallpox. These diseases 
cause a high rate of nonbattle casualties. 

Political education in the Communist 
doctrine is always an important feature 
in the training and life of every soldier, 
and throughout his service he receives 
continuous instruction at all levels. 


Because of his hard upbringing, the 
Chinese soldier appears to be immune to 
the discomforts and privations of war, 
and he does not expect the normal amen- 
ities of life. Without being a complete 
fanatic, he is generally very brave, and 
does not reveal any great fear of death. 
Because he is used to authority, and sub- 
mits easily to discipline, he soon becomes 4 
good soldier, and an opponent who on no 
account should be underrated. 


Tactics 

When the Chinese Communist army 
made its first appearance in Korea, it was 
mainly an infantry force and woefully 
deficient of armor, artillery, and ait- 
craft. However, today the enemy has rem- 
edied most of these deficiencies, includ- 
ing the building up of a large air force. 
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At the same time, the last 12 months 
has shown a notable change in enemy tac- 
tics. The much vaunted and long awaited 
sixth offensive has never been launched, 
and instead the enemy has been content 
to remain mainly on the defensive, except 
for local attacks against individual divi- 
sions, brigades, and battalions, with 
strictly limited objectives. In addition, 
probably because of the United Nations 
air superiority, the enemy now concen- 
trates on remaining invisible during the 
day, and confines himself to night opera- 
tions only. It is significant that, because 
of his skill in camouflage and concealment, 
it is by no means certain that a concen- 
tration of troops for an offensive will be 
detected, even with the continuous air re- 
connaissance that is maintained by the 
United Nations aircraft. 


The most impressive feature of the 
capabilities of the enemy is his ability 
to dig, which he does all the time when 
he is not engaged in actual operations. 
He spends his entire time constructing 
miles of communication trenches, as well 
as numerous deep bunkers, many of 
which are three stories below ground. 

With regard to the general tactics of 
the enemy, mass attacks to saturate the 
defenses by sheer weight of numbers 
have still been used in the limited offen- 
sives that have been made from time 
to time during the last year. However, 
now that the enemy has increased his ar- 
tillery, and has air support, it is possible 
that in the event of another major of- 
fensive more skillful methods will be em- 
ployei, in order to avoid the enormous 


casuaities that are suffered by mass at- 
tacks 

In other respects the enemy has not em- 
Ploye:i any new tactics that are worthy 
of note. Generally speaking, the expe- 
rienc< 


of the United Nations infantry 
have “nce again confirmed the importance 
of the standard basic principles, such as 
the . quirement for all-round defense, 
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the value of high ground, the necessity for 
digging and constant patrolling, and the 
need for good fire control and discipline. 


Attack 


Most of the recent attacks made by the 
enemy have been launched either at last 
light or under cover of darkness. The 
attacking forces are usually fresh troops 
who are assembled in rear areas and 
moved forward at night by a series of 
forced marches, often made on the double. 
During the day, these troops remain con- 
cealed in villages and deep valleys. 

It is a common practice of the enemy 
to subject a position to be attacked to a 
series of minor probes sometimes extend- 
ing over a period of several weeks. The 
aim of these probes is to seek out weak 
spots, and determine forward positions 
and the location of weapons. When the 
enemy is eventually ready to attack, he 
has then reverted to the usual oriental 
practice of launching mass attacks on a 
narrow front, seeking to saturate the 
defenses by sheer weight of numbers. 

Today the enemy has the resources to 
support his operations by accurate and 
heavy artillery fire, which may start 
several hours before the infantry attack. 
The volume of fire increases steadily and 
eventually reaches an intense rate at 
H-hour. 

When the enemy infantry troops attack 
they follow artillery concentrations very 
closely and on occasions have been known 
to occupy an objective before the artillery 
fire has lifted. Usually the enemy en- 
deavors to take an objective by direct 
assault, supported by a simultaneous ef- 
fort to envelop the position from the 
flanks. On other occasions he attempts to 
contain the forward defended localities 
while he passes other troops round the 
flanks to attack positions in depth. 

Assaulting infantry are generally 
armed with submachine guns and gre- 
nades. Close-support fire is provided by 
mortars and medium machine guns, which 
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are moved forward with great speed. 
Directional tracer, flares, bugles, and 
whistles are used extensively to control 
and guide the attacking troops. 

The enemy depends on artillery fire to 
destroy wire and mines. At the same time, 
Bangalore torpedoes and various home- 
made devices are often carried to make a 
gap in any wire that has not been breached. 


Plans Lack Flexibility 


Possibly because of a lack of communi- 
cations, enemy plans do not appear to be 
very flexible. Therefore, if an attack be- 
comes disorganized, the enemy is likely 
to break off the engagement soon after 
midnight and fade rapidly away to his 
own lines, to await the cover and protec- 
tion of another night in which to try 
again. However, if he is successful, he 
digs in rapidly, brings up mortars and 
machine guns, and soon consolidates the 
position. 

Defense 


When defending, it has been found that 
the Chinese Communist forces are pre- 
pared to surrender ground which is not 
considered as essential to the defense of 
the main position. At the same time, the 
enemy endeavors to make the attacking 
troops deploy and suffer casualties, while 
acquiring this ground. However, when a 
determined attack is made to take vital 
ground he then defends very strongly. 


The enemy seems to favor defense in 
depth on a narrow front, and he holds 
most of the small features running up to 
the main position. He does not occupy 
forward slopes by day, except possibly 
at the top of a feature where access is 
possible from the rear through tunnels. 
At night he occupies forward slopes with 
some light machine guns and riflemen, 
generally positioned halfway down a hill. 
More automatic weapons and riflemen are 
positioned behind in an intermediate posi- 
tion, with machine guns at the top. Mor- 
tars are located on the reverse slopes just 
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below the crest, with other mortars and 
machine guns on features to the rear. 

In defense, the enemy never stops dig- 
ging, and he is forever creeping nearer. 
Immediately on occupation of a feature, 
he sets to work to ring the position with a 
deep crawl trench, and then digs exten- 
sions that run out in all directions. He 
digs deep, and once the network of 
trenches is complete, he is able to con- 
centrate troops at any given point without 
being seen. Weapon pits are generally 
from 6 to 8 yards apart and well camou- 
flaged. Machine-gun emplacements are 
made large enough to take the entire 
crew. The enemy makes little use of 
wire, but Bangalore torpedoes and mines 
are often laid on obvious approach routes. 
Some use is also made of booby traps. 

If a defensive position is overrun, the 
enemy withdraws to the next prepared 
position to the rear, sometimes leaving 
behind suicide parties to fire from holes 
and at the enemy from the rear, even 
after the position has been overrun. Pa- 
trols are also sent out to dominate likely 
approaches to the position and to keep the 
enemy occupied with small probing at- 
tacks against his main positions. Counter- 
attack plans are always prepared for 
every defensive position, and the enemy 
has shown himself capable of launching 
a two-company attack within 2 hours of 


-a position being lost. 


Patrolling 


Because of United Nations air superior- 
ity in Korea, the enemy is forced to ob- 
tain most of his information from patrols. 
These vary in size from 4 to 20 men for 
reconnaissance, and anything up to 4 
company for fighting. 

Reconnaissance patrols move _ very 
quietly and use ground cleverly. Their 
main task is to reconnoiter wire and mine 
fields and to seek out routes through and 
around enemy main positions. 

Fighting patrols carry “burp” guns and 
a quantity of grenades, and often they 
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appear to be deliberately noisy in order 
to draw fire, so that the position of weap- 
ons can be ascertained. They also seek 
to intercept enemy patrols to capture 
prisoners. 
Air 

Up to the present time the enemy has 
made little effort to use his air forces of- 
fensively, but his defensive capabilities 
have improved steadily since the outbreak 
of the Korean conflict. He has now estab- 
lished antiaircraft guns round most im- 
portant areas, as well as organizing an 
adequate early warning system. 


Propaganda 


The enemy makes regular attempts to 
influence the United Nations forces by 
propaganda, through the medium of leaf- 
lets and broadcasts over operational nets. 
Regular invitations are made to come and 
have friendly talks and enjoy the com- 
pany of charming ladies, while for a pe- 
riod over Christmas even small trees were 
found in no-man’s-land decked with cheap 
presents and leaflets. A number of letters 
reputed to come from prisoners are also 
found from time to time. For some reason, 
the enemy still seems to believe that he 
will achieve success with this type of 
activity. 


Tactical Doctrine 


Captured documents have revealed that 
the enemy has recorded certain practices 
of tie United Nations forces, as tactical 
weainesses,. 

Some of these practices are summarized 
as: 

1. The regularity of attacking at first 
lighi 

2. ‘.ack of familiarity with night opera- 
tion 
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8. Lack of familiarity with grenades. 

4. Weaknesses in physical endurance. 

5. Refusal of infantry to accept battle 
without effective fire from supporting 
arms. 

6. Tendency of troops to abandon heavy 
equipment if cut off. 


7. Reduced efficiency of tanks, artillery, 
and aircraft at night. 

8. Tendency to bunch during an attack. 

These observations are not without in- 
terest, as they reveal the fact that the 
enemy is ever seeking to improve his 
fighting effectiveness by exploiting weak- 
nesses of his opponents. 


Conclusion 


The future developments of the conflict 
in Korea are still impossible to fore- 
cast, but until such time as an official 
armistice is signed it must be assumed 
that the enemy is still prepared and 
capable of fighting. 


There is no doubt that the Communist 
army that now exists in Korea is a pow- 
erful machine. If it ever attempts an- 
other offensive to try to drive the United 
Nations forces out of the country, there 
will certainly be a major battle between 
two mighty armies which are both capable 
of doing considerable damage to each 
other. 


In these days of a “twilight war” in 
Korea, the present strength of the enemy 
must not be forgotten, neither must a 
false sense of security be allowed to de- 
velop. There exists still a vicious and 
treacherous enemy and, whatever the cost, 
the United Nations forces must continue 
to remain vigilant and strong and ready to 
strike him down if again he attempts 
to threaten their security. 
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The Invasion of Norway 








Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Kurt Assmann (former vice admiral 
of the German Navy) in the “‘United States Naval Institute Proceedings” April 1952. 


THE German High Command did not 
embark on the Norwegian campaign in 
order to improve the military position 
of Germany by aggressive action, but, 
rather, it sought to forestall an occupa- 
tion of Norway by the enemy. It was in 
fact nip and tuck as to who would get 
there first, as subsequent developments 
revealed. Until the publication of Winston 
Churchill’s memoirs, very few were aware 
that there had been a “race for Norway.” 
That both opponents did indeed seek to oc- 
cupy one and the same objective at about 
the same time, yes, even at almost the 
same hour, gives this operation a partic- 
ularly interesting character. 


A Danger for Germany 


The Norwegian question was broached 
to Hitler for the first time on 10 October 
1939, by Admiral Raeder. According to 
the war diary of the Naval Staff and per- 
sonal notes which Raeder made available 
to the author in January 1944, the for- 
mer emphasized the great danger for the 
military position of Germany in the event 
of an occupation of Norway by Great 
Britain. Moreover, Raeder called attention 
to the advantages which would accrue for 
Germany’s own conduct of the war as a 
result of gaining Norwegian bases. Hitler 
approved a deliberation of the Norwegian 
question: there was as yet no mention of 
a German action against Norway. 

Subsequently, further intelligence in- 
dicated that the British were consider- 
ing plans to lay hands on Norway and 
that there were detailed and carefully 
disguised preparations being made. The 
thoughts of the Naval Staff now concen- 
trated on the threatening effects for Ger- 
many’s own conduct of the war, especially 
in the Baltic Sea area, which would en- 
sue as a result of such a move on the 


part of Great Britain. Admiral Raeder 
was of the opinion that the loss of Nor- 
way to the British, which would also bring 
Sweden completely under the enemy in- 
fluence, was synonymous with the loss 
of the war, particularly since the Ger- 
man war economy was dependent upon 
the supply of Swedish ore. Hitler held 
the same view, terming the resulting sit- 
uation as “untenable,” and agreed with 
Raeder that such as eventuality must be 
anticipated by all means. 

Moreover, the question whether and how 
long Great Britain would respect the ter- 
ritorial waters of Norway—even without 
undertaking an occupation of Norway— 
was of first importance. How long would 
they permit the vital and extensive ore 
transport which moved constantly from 
Narvik within the protection of such wa- 
ters to German ports? The Naval Staff 
took the stand in this regard that such 
transport. was more secure, as long as 
Great Britain respected Norwegian sover- 
eignty, than it would be if the extensive 
Norwegian coast line became a war area 
after a possible German occupation of 
Norway and the German Wehrmacht then 
had to assume the protection of such 
traffic. 

The Naval Staff concluded from these 
considerations that it was preferable to 
let the Norwegian question rest until 
the danger of a British occupation should 
become acute, or until the British should 
appear unwilling to respect Norwegian 
territorial waters. It was considered out 
of the question that Norway could suc- 
cessfully contest with her own force any 
British occupation of whatever nature. 
Moreover, in view of the strong sympathy 
in Norway for England, it appeared 
doubtful whether the Norwegians would 
have the will to resist. 
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The situation was aggravated by the 
Finnish-Russian War. The danger ap- 
peared very great indeed that the Brit- 
ish might get a foothold in Norway as a 
result of a request on the part of Finland 
for assistance. On the other hand, the 
contact with the former Minister of War 
of Norway, Quisling, which had begun 
in December 1939, offered some prospect 
that Norway might be secured by peace- 
ful means against an occupation by Great 
Britain. Under these circumstances, Hit- 
ler approved of Raeder’s proposal that 
plans should be made with Quisling for 
the occupation of Norway by “peaceful 
means” (that is, the German Wehrmacht 
would be called in by Norway) or “force.” 
Thereupon, the German High Command 
undertook the preparation of “Study 
North” by a working staff composed of 
representatives of the three services. 
“Study North” later received the code 
name Weseruebung. The participation of 
the German Wehrmacht would be neces- 
sary in any case if Norway were drawn 
into the German sphere of power, since 
it was not at all likely that Great Brit- 
ain would take such action lying down 
and since Norway was not able to parry 
the expected British counterblow with her 
own force. 

Admiral Raeder was quite aware that 
the occupation of Norway by Germany 
would be accompanied with extremely 
great risk for the Navy in view of the 
heavy superiority of British sea power. 
Consequently, he too continued to hold 


that the maintenance of Norway’s neu- 
trality was the best solution. However, 
he emphasized to Hitler once again, on 30 
December 1939, that under no circum- 
stanes must Norway fall into British 
a . There also was the danger that 
ri 


1 volunteers might accomplish a 
“col” oceupation of Norway in a dis- 
guised form. Serious resistance was not 
to Le expected in Norway, probably also 
not in Sweden. 
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At the beginning of January, the for- 
eign press generally confirmed that ac- 
tive British assistance for Finland was 
impending: strong British support was 
necessary, since a defeat of Finland would 
be dangerous for the Western powers and 
northern Norway must on no account fall 
into Soviet-German hands. 


Conflicting Views 

Even though Admiral Raeder and the 
Naval Staff were in entire agreement that 
the best solution would be the mainte- 
nance of the status quo, nevertheless, their 
mutual views as to the probability and 
the dangers of British intervention in 
Norway were not in complete accord. The 
following extract is taken from the war 
diary of the Naval Staff of 13 January: 

The Chief, Naval Staff, is still firmly convinced 
that Great Britain intends to occupy Norway in 
the near future in order to cut off completely all ex- 
ports from the Norwegian-Swedish area to Ger- 
many, and to paralyze German warfare on the high 
seas and in the North Sea; in so doing she will be 
able to count on Norway’s tacit consent or at least 
that of the Government and large parts of the 
population because of the Norwegians’ anti-German 


attitude. This opinion is confirmed by special in- 
telligence, which has reached the Chief, Naval 
Stal. ... 


In partial disagreement with the opinion of the 
Chief, Naval Staff, the Operations Division of 
Naval Staff does not believe that an early occupa- 
tion of Norway by Great Britain is probable. Apart 
from the fact that it is in any case doubtful whether 
Great Britain is at present capable of mounting the 
necessary force, the Operations Division, Naval 
Staff, is of the opinion that such an operation would 
involve very great risk and prodigious difficulties 
for Great Britain. The occupation of Norway would 
bring Great Britain into strong and extremely un- 
desirable opposition to Russia; furthermore, it would 
immediately call forth powerful countermeasures on 
the part of Germany. The establishment of British 
forces in Norwegian bases would directly result in 
the immediate extension of German operational 
bases to Denmark and, if necessary, to Sweden; 
German naval and air forces would thus constitute 
a highly effective threat to any British activities in 
the south Norwegian area. 

Any British military pressure exerted on Sweden 
through Norway could be rendered ineffective by 
immediate German action against Sweden, since 
German warfare could achieve substantially greater 
effect, and much more quickly, than would be the 
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case with British operations undertaken from the 
Norwegian area. 

In the opinion of the Operations Division, Naval 
Staff, it is very improbable that Great Britain could 
release such strong forces at home as would be 
necessary for the occupation of Norway, in order to 
counter effectively the strong threat by Germany.... 


We will revert to this very significant 
strategic estimate of the Naval Staff 
later on. 

On 16 February, the Naval Staff was 
alarmed by the British surprise attack 
on the German tanker Altmark in Joes- 
sing Fjord. Even though the ship was 
under the protection of Norwegian tor- 
pedo boats, the British destroyer Cossack 
went alongside and forced her to hand 
over some 300 prisoners. This case was a 
clear warning that henceforth Norwegian 
territorial waters would not afford sure 
protection for German shipping. On the 
other hand, the weak attitude which the 
Norwegian Government showed relative 
to the violation of her sovereignty by Great 
Britain indicated that Norway also would 
do no more than enter a formal protest 
in the event of a German action. 


Signs of Activity 

During the first days of March, signs 
pointed increasingly to an imminent Brit- 
ish action against Norway. Intelligence 
recently reported from the latter country 
that the Government had indeed the will 
to defend its neutrality with all the 
means at its disposal but that a defense 
against British military measures by Nor- 
way was practically impossible. The 
armed forces were said to have received 
orders not to fire on superior forces with- 
out permission. Under certain circum- 
stances the Western powers might be ac- 
corded the right of passage by reason of 
Article XVI of the League of Nations 
covenant. 

It is clearly apparent from the war 
diary that concern for the imminent dan- 
ger now also gained the upper hand in the 
Operations Division of the Naval Staff 
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over the cool reserve with which it had 
formerly contemplated the Norwegian 
question. The same attitude prevailed in 
the German High Command. Any further 
reserve was dispelled when Hitler sent 
out an urgent order, transmitted verbally 
to the Naval Staff, to make all prepara- 
tions for Weseruebung with such great 
dispatch that subsequent to 10 March he 
could direct the execution of the opera- 
tion on 4 days’ notice. Intelligence pointed 
increasingly to an impending supporting 
operation of the Western powers for Fin- 
land, invoking the right of passage men- 
tioned above. The British radio announced 
that the Western powers were determined 
to give Finland all assistance, if the lat- 
ter should request them to do so. 

Meanwhile, peace negotiations between 
Finland and Russia had gotten underway. 
It was indicated in a declaration of the 
Finnish Foreign Minister that, if the Rus- 
sian demands should be too high, the 
Finnish Government would request the im- 
mediate assistance of the Western pow- 
ers. The Finns had been definitely assured 
of this assistance regardless of the fact 
that it would necessarily extend the thea- 
ter of war to the northern area. This was 
confirmed on 10 March by the official 
declaration of the British Prime Minister. 

The Russian-Finnish treaty of peace 
of 12 March temporarily eased the situa- 
tion. If Great Britain should now take 
action, then it could not be in the guise 
of support for Finland. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Naval Staff believed for 
the moment that intervention of the Brit- 
ish was no longer imminent. It assumed 
that the British Government would await 
a more favorable time. 

However, the situation was not re- 
lieved for very long. The Naval Staff 
gained the definite impression from intel- 
ligence, which it received from varied 
sources, that the Western powers were 
determined to lay hands on Norway under 
all circumstances, and also on Sweden, 
for which purpose support for Finland 
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would have been a welcome pretext. This 
was confirmed by further reliable infor- 
mation which advised that the Western 
powers had done everything possible to 
prevent the signing of the peace so that 
they would not be robbed of this pretext. 
However, the Naval Staff had no doubt 
that Great Britain would act even with- 
out it if she considered that the time was 
ripe. This same view prevailed in Hitler’s 
headquarters. 

Subsequently, the Naval Staff was dis- 
turbed by the numerous cases in which 
German merchant ships had been molested 
within Norwegian territorial waters by 
British naval and air forces. The Nor- 
wegian Government endeavored to op- 
pose the British encroachments. As a 
result of earnest German representations, 
it made very sharp protest in London on 
23 March and directed its forces to open 
fire on any foreign warship or airplane 
which should again be guilty of such con- 
duct contrary to international law. 


German Operation Scheduled 


On 26 March, Raeder talked with Hitler 
and explained that even though in his 
opinion the danger of a British landing in 
Norway was not acute at the moment, 
nevertheless, Germany was faced with the 
problem of executing Weseruebung sooner 
or later. He took the stand that it should 
be done soon—if possible, utilizing the 
new moon period beginning 7 April. As 
a result, Hitler directed on the same day 
that the operation be accomplished. D-day 
was not yet set; on 2 April it was or- 
dered for 9 April with the time for land- 
ing (Weserzeit) at 0515. : 

The fears of the Naval Staff that 
strong British measures were about to be 
taken to interrupt German merchant ship- 
pine in Norwegian territorial waters were 
further substantiated by a report from 
Os!» that the Norwegian Naval Staff 
was of the opinion that the British Gov- 
ernment would take all measures which it 
considered necessary in the near future to 
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“take over itself the protection of Nor- 
wegian territorial waters.” It was said 
that the Norwegian Government did not 
yet know what course it should take rela- 
tive to such action. Semi-official press 
statements from London did not dispute 
the fact that Great Britain intended to in- 
terrupt German merchant shipping in 
Norwegian waters. However, this would 
not be accomplished with force but by 
means of political pressure on Norway. 
This served to strengthen the view of the 
Naval Staff that “in reality just such a 
British action against Scandinavia is im- 
minent. . . . Weseruebung is beginning 
to develop into a race between Great Brit- 
ain and Germany!” 

With regard to the date set for Ger- 
many’s own operation (9 April), the 
Naval Staff noted in its diary of 6 April: 
“Our estimate of the enemy’s intentions 
is that he is just about to take action in 
Norwegian waters or on Norwegian ter- 
ritory. . . . The Naval Staff is of the 
opinion that greatest haste is necessary 
for execution of Weseruebung: 9 April 
appears to be the latest date. It would be 
desirable to advance this date, but that 
is no longer possible.” Two days later 
events substantiated the German Naval 
Staff’s estimate of the enemy situation of 
6 April. 


British Minelaying Action 


On 8 April, the British Government 
surprised public opinion with the decla- 
ration that British mines had been laid 
during the past night in three places in 
Norwegian territorial waters, at Standt- 
landet, at Bud, and in Vestfjorden, in 
order to prevent “ships carrying contra- 
band from making use of the protection 
of neutral waters.” The political effect 
of the British minelaying was adjusted 
favorably by the Germans. It was ex- 
pected that the impending German action 
would appear justified to neutral coun- 
tries after this act of the opponent con- 
trary to international law. However, in 
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a military respect, the situation appeared 
to have become considerably more dif- 
ficult; it now seemed quite certain that in 
executing our own operation, action would 
ensue with enemy naval forces standing 
near the mine fields. 

The British minelaying was the second 
flagrant violation of international law,* 
after the surprise attack on the Altmark, 
which the British had permitted them- 
selves in Norwegian territorial waters. 
Were these isolated actions or were they 
links in the chain of further designs 
which the British Government had in 
mind relative to Norway? 


Allied Plans 

When the German High Command de- 
cided to undertake the Norwegian opera- 
tions, it knew only the information which 
has been presented above. However, in 
the course of the campaign, and a little 
later on after the occupation of Paris in 
June 1940, it obtained some very revealing 
records and other documents, which added 
up to give the following picture. 

On the basis of plans which had been 
prepared in the allied military discussions 
of 31 January and 1 February 1940, the 
Allied Supreme Council in its session of 
5 February in Paris had determined to 
prepare French-British forces in Great 
Britain for transport to Norway. On 6 
February, the British Foreign Minister, 
Lord Halifax, informed the Norwegian 
Ambassador in London that England 
wished to have certain bases on the Nor- 
wegian coast “in order to interrupt the 
German ore transport from Narvik.” 
However, in actual fact, the British inten- 
tions went beyond this objective. Acting 
under British influence, the majority of 
the Allied Supreme Council had ex- 
pressed the opinion, in the session men- 
tioned above, that Operation Scandinavia 
* The reader must bear in mind that he is reading 
an account written by a German admiral. The Ger- 
man interpretations of British plans and actions 
were important in that they provided, in part, the 


Germans’ justification for their own plans and ac- 
tions.—The Editor. 
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should also be extended to the Swedish 
ore mines of GAallivare. In this conference, 
the view was also accepted that the ac- 
tion should not be dependent on an appeal 
by Finland for aid, but that, independ- 
ently thereof, it should be executed as a 
surprise operation in order “to save Fin- 
land or at least to seize the Swedish ore 
and the northern ports.” The operation 
was to be conducted under British com- 
mand. In mid-February, British and 
French general staff officers inspected 
landing places with the consent of Nor- 
wegian authorities. The preparation of 
the British-French expeditionary troops 
was completed by the beginning of March. 

The final decision to undertake the land- 
ing operation and to establish bases in 
Norway was made on 28 March. The fact 
that peace had meanwhile been concluded 
between Russia and Finland, on 12 March, 
had no effect on this decision. The depar- 
ture date of the first transports was set 
for 5 April. 


Operation Postponed 

It was of decisive significance for the 
course of events in Norway that this date 
was postponed at the last minute. On 
5 April, the British High Command in- 
formed the commander in chief of the 
French Navy that the first British convoy 
could not sail before 8 April, evidently 
because the British transport prepara- 
tions had not yet been completed. 

In The Gathering Storm, Churchill sub- 
stantiated the picture gleaned from the 
captured documents. He wrote that it 
had been decided, in the Paris session 
of the Allied Supreme Council of 5 Feb- 
ruary, to land, in conjunction with the 
aid-to-Finland project, “in Narvik and/or 
other Norwegian ports.” It was their 
intention, as he said, to “kill two birds 
with one stone” (help Finland and cut of 
the iron ore). The agreement, and if pos- 
sible the “co-operation,” of Norway and 
Sweden was to be obtained. Then followed 
this rather remarkable sentence: “The 
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issue of what to do if Norway and Sweden 
refused, as seemed probable, was never 
faced.” That this was not a matter of con- 
cern can only mean that they were sure 
that either the Scandinavian states would 
cause them no difficulty despite formal 
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Finnish peace was concluded. Thereupon 
the execution was postponed. 

On 28 March, the new French Prime 
Minister Reynaud attended the session of 
the Supreme War Council in London, in 
which it was decided to lay mines in Nor- 
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‘test of the action, or that they were wegian territorial waters on 5 April. 


determined right from the start to break 
ny possible resistance with force. Since 
- troops detailed for the expedition were 
eouipped for only an “unopposed landing,” 
first named alternative was probably 
> appropriate one. 
According to Churchill, the~ British 
(.5inet decided on 12 March “to revive 
plans for military landings at Nar- 
- and Trondheim, to be followed at 
vanger and Bergen....” The date of 
cution was set for 20 March, but on 
> same day (12 March) the Russian- 





However, on 3 April the British Cabinet 
postponed the operation to 8 April. 
Churchill wrote in this connection: “As 
our mining of Norwegian waters might 
provoke a German retort, it was also 
agreed that a British brigade and a 
French contingent should be sent to Nar- 
vik to clear the port and to advance to the 
Swedish frontier. Other forces should be 
dispatched to Stavanger, Bergen, and 
Trondheim, in order to deny these bases 
to the enemy.” 

According to another British source, 
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the troops were not to land until the 
Germans had violated Norwegian sover- 
eignty or “if it seemed certain that they 
intended to do so.” The similarity to the 
German attitude is noteworthy. 

Meanwhile, on 3 April, the British War 
Cabinet had received certain intelligence 
that strong German military forces had 
been concentrated in Mecklenburg and 
that more than 200,000 tons of shipping 
had been collected in Stettin and Swine- 
muende. They concluded therefrom that 
Germany had taken these measures “to 
deliver a counterstroke against a possible 
attack by us upon Narvik or other Nor- 
wegian ports.” 

As a matter of fact, the British High 
Command had lost the “race for Norway” 
when it postponed the date of execution 
from 5 April to 8 April. German naval 
forces were then underway for all those 
places which the allies had selected for 
their landings. 

The German-Norwegian operation em- 
braced two independent phases: 

1. The surprise assault and occupation. 

2. The supply of troop and material 
reinforcements to extend the positions 
gained. 


Landing Areas Selected 


The following landing places were se- 
lected for the blitz occupation: Oslo, Aren- 
dal, Kristiansand, Egersund, Stavanger, 
Bergen, Trondheim, and Narvik. The land- 
ings had to be accomplished simultane- 
ously at all places and if possible by sur- 
prise. The Germans did not reckon with a 
unified and determined resistance by the 
Norwegians—on the condition, to be sure, 
that the moment of surprise would be 
utilized by bringing full weight to bear 
on the day of occupation. Thus, the ap- 
proach was to be made in the fjords dur- 
ing the night, the landings at morning 
twilight. It was decided that the neces- 
sary troop formations were to be trans- 
ported in warships or—within the range 
and capacity of the Air Force—by air- 
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planes. In view of British naval suprem- 
acy, the landing units had to be trans- 
ported by the fastest and surest means 
and, in order to ensure that the landings 
were made simultaneously, they had to 
arrive exactly on time. In the event that 
the Norwegians should offer resistance, 
the support of the warships was required 
not only for the entrance into the fjords, 
but also at the landing of the troops. 
However, since the loading capacity of 
the warships was very limited, the heavy 
weapons, equipment, and ammunition had 
to be loaded in transports scheduled to 
arrive simultaneously at the ports of 
destination. Since the steamers were 
slower than the warships, it was neces- 
sary to sail them ahead of the latter. 
They had to be disguised as peaceful 
merchantmen, and if need be they were 
to be scuttled in time so that the real 
purpose would not be revealed prema- 
turely in case of Norwegian control meas- 
ures or British interception. 

During Admiral Raeder’s talk with 
Hitler on 9 March, he emphasized once 
again the great risk which the Navy had 
to accept in this action in view of British 
naval superiority. ‘Nevertheless, given 
complete surprise, I believe that our 
troops can and will be successfully trans- 
ported to Norway,” he continued. “On 
many occasions in the history of war those 
very operations have been successful 
which went against all the rules of war- 
fare, provided they were carried out by 
surprise.” Raeder considered that the most 
difficult part of the operation for the 
ships would be the return voyage which 
would entail breaking through the alerted 
British naval forces. This had to be ac- 
complished as quickly as possible and with 
all available support by the Air Force, 
particularly for the ships dispatched to 
the distant northern ports. This require- 
ment ran counter to the interest of the 
Army, since the landed troops naturally 
laid great store in holding as long as 
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possible the effective support which the 
warships offered. Hitler determined that 
the troops at Narvik would have to do 
without the continued support of naval 
forces, while two torpedo boats were to 
remain at Trondheim. 

Hitler decided that Denmark should 
also be drawn into the German sphere of 
power in order to safeguard the lines 
of supply. This was essentially a task 
for the Army; its first move in this con- 
nection was the occupation of Jutland. 
Copenhagen, the important bridge over 
the Little Belt at Middelfart, and the 
ferry facilities between Korsér and Ny- 
borg were to be taken by naval operations. 
The Air Force was to seize the landing 
fields. 

Task Groups Organized 

In the interest of the entire operation, 
plans were made for a simultaneous ad- 
vance of the two battleships Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau into the Arctic Ocean and 
the disposition of 28 U-boats along the 
Norwegian coast and in the area of the 
Shetland and Orkney Islands. The Navy 
had organized the following task groups 
for the landing: 

Group 1 (Narvik).—the battleships 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau and 10 de- 
stroyers, the latter with 2,000 landing 
troops. 

Group 2 (Trondheim).—the cruiser 
Hipper and 4 destroyers with 1,700 land- 
ing troops. 

Group 3 (Bergen).—the cruisers Kéln, 
Kinigsberg, and Bremse, 2 torpedo boats, 
and Torpedo Motorboat Flotilla I, with 
1,900 landing troops. 

Group 4 (Kristiansand).—the cruiser 
Korlsruhe, 3 torpedo boats, and Torpedo 
Motorboat Flotilla II, with 1,100 landing 
troops. 

Group 5 (Oslo).—the cruisers Blicher, 
Ltzow, and Emden, and 3 torpedo boats, 
with 2,000 landing troops. 

‘rroup 6 (Egersund).—4 minesweepers 
with 150 landing troops. 
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In addition, there were Groups 7 to 9: 
the battleship Schleswig-Holstein with a 
number of auxiliary ships and craft car- 
rying a total of 3,400 landing troops for 
the tasks in Denmark. The occupation of 
Denmark was accomplished without fric- 
tion and without resistance, apart from 
minor incidents, and led to a peaceful 
understanding with the Danish Govern- 
ment. 

All preparations for the extremely dar- 
ing operation had to be carefully disguised 
since the factor of surprise was consid- 
ered of decisive importance. This was 
relatively easy for the warship groups, 
but much more difficult in the assemblage 
and outfitting of the transport groups 
composed of merchant ships and in the 
loading of the mass of Army troops and 
their equipment. 

Since the Norwegian undertaking was 
the first joint operation of all three serv- 
ices, for which there were available no 
lessons of the past, the German High 
Command made very careful preparations 
for the command organization. General 
von Falkenhorst was designated as the 
“Chief of the Working and Operations 
Staff Weseruebung”; simultaneously, he 
was designated to be later the Commander 
in Chief Army, Norway. Air Force Gen- 
eral Geisler with his reinforced Air Corps 
X was assigned to the command of the 
air arm. “Corps Area Command XXXII,” 
under Air Force General Kaupisch, was 
formed for the occupation of Denmark. 

The Navy was assigned command afloat 
for the duration of the operation. The 
Naval Staff assigned Admiral Carls to 
the command of the operation in the 
Baltic Sea area, inclusive of the Kat- 
tegat and Skagerrak, and Admiral Sa- 
alwaechter to the command in the North 
Sea. 

The conduct of the landing and the com- 
mand ashore at the individual landing 
places was to be assumed by the senior 
Army officer. The command of the air 
transport was in the hands of the Air 
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Force until the execution of the landing. 
A local “Armed Forces Commander”— 
Army or Navy—was to be appointed after 
the landing at the individual places. Gen- 
eral von Falkenhorst was assigned over- 
all command as “Armed Forces Com- 
mander, Norway,” for the further course 
of the Norwegian campaign. 


The Operation Begins 


Shortly before midnight, 6 April, 
Groups 1 and 2 (Narvik and Trondheim) 
left their North Sea ports immediately 
after embarking their troops and joined 
forces outside of the river mouths at 
0300 for the joint advance to the north. 
Prior thereto—on 3 April and 5 April 
respectively—the seven steamers of the 
transport group and part of Naval Trans- 
port Squadron I had departed from their 
fittingout ports, Hamburg and Stettin; 
the rest of the latter followed on 7 April. 
The German-Norwegian operation had 
started. 

At 070948 April, the force was first 
reported, even though only in part, by 
British air reconnaissance. The British 
plane reported one cruiser, six destroyers, 
and eight planes. The report was also 
read by the Germans. At 1425, British 
air reconnaissance reported a large ship, 
possibly of the Scharnhorst class, 2 cruis- 
ers, and 10 destroyers. At this time, the 
German force was unsuccessfully attacked 
by British bombers; 12 planes were 
counted. The greater part of the bombers 
sent out by the Royal Air Force evidently 
did not make contact. Subsequent to noon, 
visibility conditions had become worse, 
which was very welcome to the Germans. 
To be sure, as a result of the change in 
weather, German air reconnaissance also 
had to be discontinued on about the line 
Stavanger-Peterhead. 

The British High Command had rec- 
ognized from the air reconnaissance re- 
ports that a German naval operation to 
the northward was in progress; they could 
not as yet deduce the purpose and ob- 
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jective of the undertaking from these 
reports. The Admiralty had, however, re- 
ceived an intelligence report from Copen- 
hagen—evidently occasioned by the lively 
ship traffic to the northward in the Baltic 
Sea entrances in connection with the 
operation—that a German expedition of 
10 ships carrying a division of troops 
was underway to make a landing at Nar- 
vik. In passing on the report to the Brit- 
ish fleet commander, on 7 April, the Ad- 
miralty had described it as “doubtful.” 

The news that the German fleet was at 
sea caused the Admiralty to make certain 
important decisions. Britain’s own land- 
ing operation was abandoned, the troops 
then on board were disembarked, the 
forces which had departed to lay mines at 
Stadtlandet were recalled, and all meas- 
ures were geared to the interception of 
the German force. On the evening of 7 
April, the British fleet commander put to 
sea with the main forces of the British 
Home Fleet; the cruiser force departed 
on the following day from the Forth. 

At 080820 April, the first action be- 
tween German and British naval forces 
took place north of the line Bergen-Shet- 
land Islands. The sea had meanwhile be- 
come quite heavy; the destroyers steam- 
ing at high speed were pounding hard, 
and the soldiers embarked in them found 
it particularly unpleasant. The British 
destroyer Glowworm, which had lost con- 
tact with her force—the battlecruiser 
Renown—ran into the destroyer Bernd V. 
Arnim of the German screen. The German 
cruiser Hipper presently took a hand in 
the destroyer action which had ensued and 
sank the Glowworm with gunfire. About 
noon, Group 2, which had been steam- 
ing in formation with Group 1 under the 
command of the fleet commander, was re- 
leased to execute its task at Trondheim. 

That day in the North Sea was a day 
of incidents, which so often play a deci- 
sive role in naval warfare. Their e/fect 
for the German operation was in part 
unfavorable, but predominantly favorable. 
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German Intentions Revealed 


At 1420, the former Polish submarine 
Orzel sank the transport Rio de Janeiro 
of Naval Transport Squadron I, bound 
for Bergen, when east of Kristiansand. 
The results of this torpedoing were fatal. 
The landings of the survivors and the 
dead in German Army uniforms neces- 
sarily revealed the German intentions and 
warned the Norwegians, thus precluding 
surprise. Reuters, the British news 
agency, reported at 2030 from Oslo: 
“German troop transport Rio de Janeiro 
with 300 men on board torpedoed near 
Kristiansand.” 


Group 2 arrived off Trondheimsfjord in 
the early afternoon of 8 April. Since it 
was too early to enter, they maneuvered 
at sea on various courses. At 1500, just 
as they happened to be on westerly course, 
they were sighted by an enemy plane and 
reported as one battlecruiser, two cruis- 
ers, and two destroyers on course west. 
The intelligence that the German force 
was steering on course west brought 
serious confusion into the previously 
fairly clear estimate of the situation on 
the part of the enemy. Admiral Whit- 
worth, who had been given the task of 
guarding the Vestfjorden leading to Nar- 
vik, now decided to operate so that he 
would block the route of the reported op- 
ponent in case the latter should make an 
advance into the Arctic Ocean. He ordered 
his force to form a scouting line from 
Skomvaer to the westward for the night, 
and thus left the entrance to Narvik un- 
guarded. At 2100, the German fleet com- 
manider detached the 10 destroyers for 
the assigned task at Narvik. They en- 
tere! Vestfjorden without making contact 
with the enemy. 

The operations of the British fleet com- 
Mmatder were also influenced unfavorably 
by ‘he plane report. When it was received, 
he \ as steaming on a northeasterly course 
about 120 miles west of Trondheim. The 
report caused him to change course, which 
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took him farther and farther away from 
the scene of action. 

During 8 April, the German attack 
groups assigned to the southern Nor- 
wegian harbors, whose distances were 
shorter than those of Groups 1 and 2, 
also commenced their advance. Whereas 
stormy winds had cleared the air in the 
northern North Sea, it was very foggy 
in the south in the forenoon of 8 April, 
which was very favorable for the Ger- 
man movements since they were with- 
drawn from enemy observation. Group 3, 
destined for Bergen, found itself in an 
extremely dangerous situation at about 
1700. A far superior British force of 2 
cruisers and 15 destroyers was only 60 
miles away, and between the former and 
its objective. However—and this was the 
third fortune of war, this time partic- 
ularly favorable for the Germans—heavy 
fog had set in since early afternoon and 
this prevented any scouting by the enemy. 
The German force was able to gain the 
entrance of Bergen without being seen, 
and then, when the danger was over, the 
weather cleared up so that the passage 
into the fjord could be made without 
navigational difficulties. 

After the detachment of the Narvik 
destroyers, the German fleet commander 
undertook the projected advance into the 
Arctic Ocean. As dawn was beginning to 
break on 9 April, he ran into the Renown 
group of Admiral Whitworth, 50 miles 
west of Skomvaer. A brief but spirited 
action ensued; the Gneisenau sustained 
considerable damage from a hit in the 
foremast, while the Renown suffered no 
major damage despite two hits. Contact 
was finally lost because of reduced visi- 
bility and increasing range. The Germans 
continued the advance into the Arctic 
Ocean, and then returned unmolested to 
Wilhelmshaven on the evening of 12 
April. 

Meanwhile, significant events had taken 
place in the early morning hours of 9 
April in the designated Norwegian ports. 
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Group 1 


The 10 Narvik destroyers encountered 
no interference until near their desti- 
nation; then the Norwegian armored 
coastal ships Hidsvold and Norge engaged 
them at short range until both were sunk 
by torpedo fire. The commander of the 
landing troops took over the town without 
resistance from the Norwegians. Only 
one tanker, Jan Wellem, arrived on 
schedule; the other one was engaged by 
a Norwegian warship and was scuttled 
by her own crew. Refueling of the de- 
stroyers was thus delayed and the de- 
parture had to be postponed. Moreover, 
none of the three steamers of the trans- 
port group reached Narvik; two were lost 
en route, because of enemy action, and 
the third had to be diverted to Bergen. 


Group 2 

Group 2 was fired on ineffectually by 
a land battery while forcing Trondheims- 
fjord and reached its destination without 
further incident. The debarkation of the 
Trondheim troops was accomplished with- 
out resistance. The tanker and two steam- 
ers of the transport group for Trondheim 
were lost at sea; the other transport 
finally reached that port after 3 days’ 
delay on 12 April. The departure of the 
Hipper was postponed until the evening 
of 10 April. Two of the destroyers fol- 
lowed a few days later after 800 tons of 
oil had been scared up in the city; the 
remaining two destroyers stayed at 
Trondheim. 


Group 3 


The Bergen Group was also fired on 
by Norwegian coastal batteries while en- 
tering; the Kénigsberg received three 
hits, the Bremse one. The debarkation of 
troops was accomplished without inter- 
ference, only minor resistance being of- 
fered in the city. The ships of Naval 
Transport Squadron I arrived in Bergen 
on schedule. The Kéln and the torpedo 
boats undertook the return voyage on the 
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evening of 9 April as planned. The K6- 
nigsberg and the Bremse, which were not 
fully ready for sea, were left behind as 
support for the troops. Shortly before 
leaving and while standing out, the Kéln 
force was attacked by British planes, but 
no hits were scored on the ships. During 
the forenoon of 10 April, British planes 
attacked the Kénigsberg at Bergen and 
scored two direct hits. The ship burned 
and capsized. 
Group 4 

The initial attempts of Group 4 to 
force the entrance to Kristiansand failed 
because of fire from a shore battery and 
intermittent fog. When the visibility had 
cleared at 1100, the force advanced to the 
attack again, this time leading off with 
the torpedo boats and torpedo motorboats 
carrying the troops for the landing; no 
more shots were fired by the Norwegian 
batteries. The debarkation of troops was 
accomplished by 1500, with only minor 
resistance. In the course of the afternoon, 
three steamers of Naval Transport Squad- 
ron I arrived in port with troops and 
equipment. Meanwhile, Arendal and the 
cable station Egersund were occupied, as 
planned, without resistance. The Karls- 
ruhe and the torpedo boats were able to 
depart on their return voyage at 1900. 
After clearing the entrance, and while 
steaming on a zig-zag course, an enemy 
submarine scored a torpedo hit on the 
Karlsruhe. So much water entered the 
ship that the cruiser could not be sal- 
vaged. The captain transferred the crew 
to the torpedo boats and then sank the 
cruiser. The torpedo boats with the crew 
of the Karlsruhe reached Kiel without 
further incident. 

On the morning of 9 April, Stavanger 
was occupied by airborne troops as di- 
rected. During the occupation, the steamer 
Roda of Naval Transport Squadron I 
was sunk in the harbor by the Norwegian 
torpedo boat Sleipner. Thereafter, Ger- 
man bombers dealt with the latter in 4 
like manner. 
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The German armed forces gained a decisive victory in the Norwegian campaign, but at a 


price—the toll paid to British naval supremacy. Above, German troops disembarking at a 
Norwegian port. Below left, German troops disarming a group of Norwegian soldiers. Be- 
low right, German troops manning a post in Norway.—Department of Defense photos. 
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Group 5 

For the seizure of the Norwegian cap- 
ital, Group 5 stood off the strongly forti- 
fied Droback narrows at the entrance to 
Oslo Fjord at 090440 April. When the 
van ship, the heavy cruiser Bliicher, was 
only 550 yards away, the coastal batteries 
opened fire. Within a few moments, the 
cruiser received two 11-inch and at least 
twenty 5.9-inch hits, which caused heavy 
damage. Shortly thereafter, two heavy 
explosions rocked the ship; she had been 
hit by two torpedoes of the torpedo bat- 
tery Kaholm. Fires within the ship 
touched off a magazine explosion; she 
capsized and sank in deep water. 

The Liitzow, steaming astern of the 
Bliicher, also received three hits in the 
action, but the fighting effectiveness of 
the ship was only temporarily reduced. 
The attempt to force the narrows was 
then abandoned; instead the troops were 
landed outside of it and the capitulation 
of the fortifications was accomplished 
in the course of the afternoon by a com- 
bined land, sea, and air attack. The Ger- 
man naval force entered Oslo in the fore- 
noon of 10 April. 

Meanwhile, the situation in the Nor- 
wegian capital had developed as follows: 

The first German planes appeared over 
the city at 090800 April. The Norwegian 
antiaircraft batteries opened fire on them 
but could not prevent the seizure of the 
Oslo-Fornebo airfield by the Germans. At 
noon, six companies of airborne troops 
landed here and occupied the most im- 
portant points of the city. The political 
situation was not at all clear. Quisling 
attempted to form a new government with 
German support. However, it struck no 
spark of sympathy among the people. The 
former government leaders did not resign, 
but fied into the interior. A conference 
of the German Ambassador with the King 
proved fruitless. The latter sharply re- 
jected the suggestion that Quisling take 
over the Government and could not be 
moved to give in. The German Naval At- 
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tache in Oslo, who knew the country very 
well, reported that no German action had 
been expected in Oslo up to the time of 
the torpedoing of the steamer Rio de Ja- 
neiro. It was not until the night of 8-9 
April that the pregnant decisions were 
made which unleashed Norwegian resist- 
ance. 

Since the military situation on 10 April 
was not yet so well in hand that all the 
German naval forces which had entered 
Oslo could be withdrawn, only the Liitzow 
departed for the return voyage on that 
afternoon, since she had to be released 
for other tasks. It was not accomplished 
without incident. When the cruiser was 
Northeast of Skagen in the night of 10-11 
April, she received a torpedo hit at 0129 
from the British submarine Spearfish; it 
put the propellers and rudder out of com- 
mission and much water entered the ship. 
It was only with difficulty that the un- 
maneuverable ship could be kept afloat 
and that tugs could bring her into Kiel 
in the evening of 13 April. 

While these events were taking place 
on 9 April in the landing ports, the Brit- 
ish naval forces off the Norwegian west 
coast were attacked by the German Air 
Force. German Air Squadrons 26 and 30 
with Ju 888 and He 111s were employed 
in these attacks. Even though the deter- 
rent effect which the German Air Force 
exercised on the British fleet was great, 
nevertheless the damage inflicted on this 
day did not fully come up to German 
expectations, nor did it agree with the 
observations made by the airplanes. The 
latter claimed a great number of hits 
on battleships, cruisers, and destroyers, 
and also on a troop transport. The re- 
sults actually obtained were the sinking 
of the destroyer Gurkha, a hit on the 
battleship Rodney, and light damage to 
the cruisers Southampton and Glasgow 
by near misses. The British observed 
numerous other near misses but they in- 
flicted no damage. 

The further course of the campaign 
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was largely influenced by the allied re- 
action. The latter began in the early 
morning of 10 April with the first British 
attack on Narvik. 

About 0530 the Germans were taken 
completely by surprise when numerous 
heavy explosions rocked the harbor of 
Narvik. Five British destroyers had at- 
tacked with guns and torpedoes and 
scored a tactical success. It had its stra- 
tegic effect too, in that it thwarted the 
German plan to depart homeward during 
the night of 10-11 April. What was left 
of the German naval force at Narvik was 
finished off on 13 April when the British 
made a renewed attack with the battle- 
ship Warspite and nine destroyers. The 
loss of the 10 destroyers was a heavy blow 
for the Germans, but the addition of about 
2,500 men of their crews was a most 
welcome accretion to General Dietl’s de- 
fenses. 

The allies, utilizing troops and trans- 
ports earmarked for their own landing 
plans, moved swiftly to retake Trond- 
heim and Narvik by pincer attacks before 
the Germans could consolidate their po- 
sition in central and northern Norway. 
Late in April, the Trondheim forces had 
to be evacuated before they reached their 
goal, because of the threatening advance 
of the German 21st Army Group from 
Oslo. On 28 May, the allies captured 
Narvik, but did not hold it long. Early 
in June, the allied troops were evacuated 
because of more pressing requirements 
for troops in the west. On 8 June, General 
Diet! reported that Narvik was again in 
his hands. On the following day, the Nor- 
wegian forces also ceased hostilities. 


The Final Action 

naval action concluded the Norwe- 
gian campaign, in which the German fleet 
commander scored a notable victory. In 
an attempt to relieve the situation at Nar- 
Vis. the Naval Staff had dispatched a 
Strong German squadron, including the 
battleships Seharnhorst and Gneisenau, 
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to the scene of action. The operation 
resulted in the sinking of the British 
aircraft carrier Glorious, the auxiliary 
cruiser Orama, and the tanker Oil Pio- 
neer, while the Scharnhorst took a tor- 
pedo hit from a British destroyer. It 
proved to be a final thrust at the with- 
drawing foe. 


Conclusion 


The German armed forces can be very 
proud of the way in which they accom- 
plished the Norwegian campaign—the 
first great joint operation of all three 
services in the history of war. The suc- 
cess gained was decisive and well de- 
served. However, the victory was gained 
at a price—the toll paid to British naval 
supremacy. The German Navy never re- 
covered from the losses which it had suf- 
fered in this campaign. 

The British-French counterblow was 
ill-starred from the beginning, because it 
was undertaken with inadequate forces 
and an underestimation of the German 
operational possibilities in point of num- 
bers as well as equipment. The counter- 
attack could have had prospects of suc- 
cess only if the communications with 
Germany had been promptly cut after the 
first German landings in Norway. To be 
sure, enemy submarines did attack the 
main stream of reinforcements and sup- 
plies on the waters from Germany to 
Oslo: they did indeed harass but could not 
disrupt the supply. Only large means 
could avail in this situation; that is, the 
extension of, British naval supremacy into 
the Skagerrak and Kattegat. 

Was the Norwegian operation a real 
necessity from the German point of view, 
or is there perhaps occasion to see things 
in a somewhat different light as we look 
back over the general conduct of the war? 
In this connection the author requests 
the reader to review the war diary entry 
of the Naval Staff of 13 January 1940. 
Pursuing the thought of this estimate of 
the situation, it follows that the British 
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would have committed a strategic mistake 
had they moved into Norway ahead of the 
Germans because they could not have held 
Norway for good. The Germans would 
have had control of the long arm of the 
lever since German counteraction via Den- 
mark and southern Sweden was to be ex- 
pected as a matter of course. There would 
have developed for the allies an exhaust- 
ing new theater of war of first order 
which would have been extremely difficult 
to supply in view of German air superior- 
ity. Moreover, had the allies gone into 
Norway of their own initiative, it would 
have been a matter of national prestige 
to hold their ground there. 

Unfortunately, the brilliantly conducted 
military campaign into Norway was 
a complete political failure for the Ger- 
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mans. The association with the former 
Minister of War Quisling proved to be 
a fatal error in the occupation. The choice 
of Terboven as the Reich Commissioner 
for Norway was also most unfortunate, 
It is little known that Hitler took leave 
of Reich Commissioner Terboven before 
the latter assumed his office in Oslo with 
these words: “Herr Reichskommissar, 
you can do me no greater favor than if 
you make these people our friends. .. .” 
It would have been very difficult to find 
a personality less suited for this task 
than Herr Terboven! His ruthless and 
sharp pressure measures, plus the usually 
presumptuous and tactless procedure of 
the German civil administrators, nipped 
in the bud any small sympathy for Ger- 
many among the Norwegian people. 





The Roles of Modern Naval Aircraft 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article in 
“The Navy” (Great Britain) September 1952. 


IF WAR came now against an Eastern 
enemy, our Navy, however small or large 
it might be, would immediately be faced 
with many tasks closely resembling those 
of September 1939. The long naval cam- 
paigns of World War II taught us innu- 
merable lessons in carrying out such tasks, 
but it also taught the enemy many ways 
of countering a good defense. These lessons 
will not have been lost on our possible 
enemy, while the conjunction of other 
navies with our own will not essentially 
have altered the nature of each of the 
duties to be undertaken by the units of 
our Fleet. 

In the meantime, British naval aviation 
has made great technical progress since 
the end of that war, though in the num- 
bers of its ships and aircraft units it has 
sadly shrunk. There has, moreover, been 
no material reduction in the: 

1. Volume of shipping to be protected. 


2. Dangers to which the latter may be 
exposed generally. 

3. Difficulty, diversity, or extent of the 
other tasks which our naval forces might 
have to perform. 

Our present difficulties are not confined 
to the potential danger of having only a 
much reduced Fleet, with the consequent 
and even more serious problem of the 
shortage of experienced personnel; they 
are aggravated because scientific progress 
has introduced a measure of uncertainty 
as to the effectiveness of some of the 
weapons we now possess. Nevertheless, as 
past experience has always shown us, 
there are at the outbreak of any naval 
war certain well understood forms of 
attack open to the enemy, and certain cor- 
responding defensive measures which our 
Fleet must take to prevent an excessive 
risk of loss and chaos in shipping during 
the early stages. Other war-tested steps 
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are also likely to be called for (until new 
experience may prove them redundant) to 
help us keep, or secure, the initiative by 
early naval action in various spheres. 

With the Soviet Union as an enemy, 
naval strategy would call for the deploy- 
ment of forces in two chronologically dis- 
tinct steps, the first of which would be to 
meet the situation immediately on the 
outbreak of war. In this stage, when the 
enemy’s naval activities would be re- 
stricted by mere geography, whatever his 
initial strength, submarine attacks would 
probably be confined to North Atlantic 
and North Pacific shipping; long-range 
air attacks, and possibly also aerial sea- 
mining, would be limited to eastern 
Mediterranean and Japanese waters. For 
the first named area, enemy submarines 
would have a long and rather difficult 
sea route, and little if any air co-opera- 
tion for the location of convoys; con- 
sequently, the number of attacks might 
then be relatively small, and this situa- 
tion would be likely to continue as long 
as United Nations land forces could pre- 
vent Soviet access to Western airfields 
and ports, and their use of the Kattegat 
and Skagerrak. Our light fleet carriers, 
with those now being completed, work- 
ing in task groups and task forces with 
the surface escort vessels and long-range 
reconnaissance aircraft, and other naval 
task forees from across the Atlantic, 
should be able to take good care of that 
situation. 

The second stage would develop should 
the land attack on Western and Southern 
Europe progress toward the sea; the 
magnitude of our fresh naval tasks would 
then, as in 1940, depend directly upon 
the number and locality of the new bases 
taken by our adversary, and upon his 
abiity to convey stores and equipment 
to :hem overland or even along the coast. 
In «his stage, the Soviet surface navy 
(even now an imponderable factor, though 
its tradition is a pretty poor one) might 
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show serious activity and augment itself 
by captured units should the western ad- 
vance be rapid, and they could use fast 
surface craft as well as aircraft in ship- 
ping attacks on the Atlantic seaboard. 
This stage would, therefore, call for a 
great increase in all our shipping escorts 
and naval air reconnaissance forces, 
whether land or ship based, for all kinds 
of strike aircraft (torpedo, bomb, and 
rocket), and for air minelayers. 


Naval Air Requirements 

As the first call upon the British Fleet 
in war will be to provide protection for 
shipping against submarine attack in the 
Atlantic and air attack in the Mediter- 
ranean, nearly the whole of its first-line 
aircraft are at present devoted to anti- 
submarine and fighter roles, the types 
now being developed or in service for the 
first named including the Fairey Gannet 
and Firefly, with the Supermarine At- 
tacker, De Havilland Sea Venom, and 
Hawker Sea Hawk (all jet propelled), 
and the piston-engined Hawker Sea Fury, 
for air defense and other fighter roles. 


Shipping protection tasks do not call 
for the large carrier, which is needed for 
naval engagements, land assaults, and 
other offensive actions undertaken by a 
main task force. The smaller light fleet 
carriers can each operate enough aircraft 
for convoy defensive groups; but if any 
large number of enemy submarines are 
again sent on to the Atlantic and other 
shipping routes, a great number of air- 
craft-carrying ships will have to be 
equipped. Less costly and less “man-ab- 
sorbing” ships than escort carriers may 
be used on some routes owing to the de- 
velopment of the helicopter, which is 
showing possibilities in antisubmarine 
work. We may, therefore, have to adapt a 
number of both warships and merchant 
vessels for carrying this type of aircraft 
in war. 

Not the least of a future war’s naval 
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calls would be for reinforcing or protect- 
ing our zones of interest in the Middle 
East and Indian Ocean, as any threat in 
the Turkish-Iranian area grew, or any 
advance was made in the Balkans. 
Wherever there is sea there is room for 
naval aviation, for sea cover from land 
air bases is often far more precarious 
and costly, and tactically less effective, 
than that from the mobile aircraft car- 
rier. 
Offensive Naval Aircraft 


Nelson and his captains would certainly 
have been very troubled at the small 
chances likely to be offered in the future 
of “seeking out and striking the enemy 
fleet wherever it might be.” But, though 
the principle survives, this tradition has 
become much modified by the circum- 
stances of today. Even in World War II, 
when our Fleet was many times as strong 
as that of Germany, a defensive form 
was generally given to our naval strategy 
in the Atlantic, because there was too 
little escort and cover for too many 
convoys; offensive operations were usually 
limited to the search and attack of the 
few enemy naval surface forces which, 
themselves, put to sea with an offensive 
intent. Appearances are that neither 
Soviet battleships nor carriers are likely, 
at first at any rate, to be as serious a 
menace to the sea routes as their subma- 
rines and long-range aircraft. No large 
proportion of our restricted naval strength 
in aircraft is, therefore, devoted to the 
strike type, pure and simple. This type 
is probably, however, still the best reply 
to the heavily armed fast cruiser, a class 
now believed to be under production for 
the Soviet Navy. Action against them 
would call for the use of heavy task 
forces, such as were formed to counter 
the German pocket-battleship sorties into 
the Atlantic during World War II, which 
our Fleet carriers and other heavy ships 
would again provide. The strike aircraft 
then needed would consist of our exist- 
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ing fighter bombers and such aircraft as 
the powerful Westland Wyvern now under 
development for the Fleet. 

Long-range reconnaissance needed for 
the Fleet will be taken care of by the 
Coastal Command and the United States 
Navy, whose land based reconnaissance 
aircraft are, in technical respects, prefer- 
able to carrier aircraft for this in many 
ocean areas; it is, of course, vital that 
their organization and training are closely 
knit with those of the Navy. But there 
are still many areas where, owing to long 
distances and few (if any) suitable shore 
bases, ship-borne aircraft would have to 
do strategic reconnaissance, and anti- 
submarine and antiraider patrols; and 
some weather conditions when ship patrols 
are still reliable, but even carrier aircraft 
are not! 


The Mediterranean 

The relatively narrow waters of the 
eastern Mediterranean, lying within air 
range of the southern part of the Soviet 
Union and Baltic satellite territory, 
present more likelihood of air attacks, 
and less of submarine or surface ship 
attacks, on shipping in the early stages 
of a war than the Atlantic. With the 
Dardanelles closed by Turkey, and before 
any Mediterranean ports should be cap- 
tured, long-range air reconnaissance 
would hardly be necessary over the sea. 
But fighter protection for shipping pre- 
sents a difficult problem. Despite the 
relatively narrow sea lane, interception 
and adequate cover from land bases on the 
African side would be largely impractical 
because of the still very limited endur- 
ance of jet fighters, while there are far 
too few suitable sites within practical 
working distance on the northern side. 
Moreover, the distance from Malta to 
Port Said or Haifa would demand an 
impractical number of land based aircraft 
to cover that route effectively. The fighter 
carrier, on the other hand, with its great 
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mobility, its capacity for operating the 
highest performance fighters, and the 
relative ease with which it can provide 
close cover for convoys, makes it the ideal 
base in such a case. British and American 
carriers are now stationed in the Mediter- 
ranean, and could well be used for this 
duty. 


Naval Air Problems 


The problems of ship protection by air- 
craft are very different from those of 
land defense, primarily because the tar- 
get is relatively so small, and is mov- 
ing. Apart from atom bomb attack, in 
which the economic objections to using 
it may often be found to outweigh the 
advantages of this weapon at sea, it is 
no good just bombing a convoy—you 
have got to hit a ship in order to secure 
any value at all; that is, of course, a 
very different matter from just hitting a 
town or even a factory area. Although a 
whole convoy may cover 30 to 40 square 
miles, the target will only consist of 
widely spread spots of much less than a 
thousandth of that area each, and air 
attackers must come in relatively low; the 
gun and fighter, therefore, have a consider- 
ably easier task than on land. In subma- 
rine attacks, radar and other devices 
which can be used by defending aircraft, 
coupled with modern surface escort equip- 
ment, have driven the older types of sub- 
marine out of the picture in convoy at- 
tack, and though enemy snorkel and fast 
submarines may enjoy much immunity 
from successful counterattack, they can- 
not easily find their prey unless aided by 
well co-ordinated air reconnaissance. The 
latter must necessarily be either very 
long-range aircraft, which can be dealt 
with by an escort carrier, or from an 
ene) carrier—a nice target for our 
Suriace forces or air strikes. In any event, 
the enemy shadower must fly relatively 
low aad slowly to give reasonably useful 
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information, continuously, to his distant 
underwater consorts. 

Besides being able to detect subma- 
rines by radar (by day and night), and 
to harry them by direct visual search 
and attack, our aircraft can now sow an 
area with “sono-buoys,” which transmit 
signals when submerged submarines are 
in their vicinity, thus greatly helping 
escorts to locate them and to deliver all 
the various forms of underwater attack 
now devised. 

Aircraft which carry radar, rockets, 
depth-charges, sono-buoys, and adequate 
radio for their own communications and 
navigation are necessarily heavy; they 
must also be capable of long patrols, 
though high speed is not usually needed. 
A typical modern antisubmarine aircraft, 
the Gannet, has all these features, be- 
ing a twin turbo-jet propeller-driven air- 
craft, with the additional advantage of 
being able to fly, on patrol, on one engine 
only. Such capabilities, however, demand 
a crew of three, and considerable size and 
weight, and their operation from small 
carriers is not practicable. Even the late 
war type of escort carrier would present 
serious difficulties for the operation of the 
modern naval antisubmarine aircraft; 
other, and lighter, types of aircraft must, 
therefore, be considered now for equip- 
ping the numerous light escort carriers 
which would have to be provided on the 
outbreak of a future large-scale naval 
war. 

Many difficult problems are also found 
in the operation, at sea, of the new types 
of aircraft, because of their high land- 
ing and take-off speeds and fuel consump- 
tion, and because of the fuel extravagance 
of jet aircraft at the low altitudes nor- 
mally used by carrier aircraft when wait- 
ing to land on, or forming up after take- 
off. These matters, among others, are 
changing the entire technique of carrier 
work. 















































THE YUGOSLAVS. By Z. Kostelski. 498 
Pages. The Philosophical Library, New 
York. $4.75. 


By Mas DANIEL J. KERN, Arty 


This history, for it is essentially that, 
has the announced purpose of attempting 
to aid in bringing about the national 
unity of the many peoples of Yugoslavia. 
The author’s central theme is that despite 
the traditional ethnic, religious, and po- 
litical forces operating against such an 
ideal, unity can be achieved among the 
peoples of this critically strategic area. 

Unfortunately, the history, minutely 
detailed, copious, and probably accurate 
as it is, leaves off just at the beginning 
of the era that is of most concern and 
interest to the modern reader—namely, 
the last 35 years; or at the end of World 
War I. Very little is said of the fierce 
Yugoslav fight for a republic at that time 
under the leadership of the peasant-born 
Mestrovic; indeed, Mestrovic, as great a 
sculptor as he is a patriot, is not even 
mentioned. No reference is made to the 
Tito government beyond this: “True, 
Russia at the end of the war (World War 
II) rendered some aid to the Partisans, 
but that was no more Mother Russia. It 
proved to be Stepmother Russia which, 
like the other Great Powers, wanted to 
exploit Yugoslavia for her own benefit. 
This the Yugoslavs resented to such un 
extent that it came to a breach between 
the two, although both—Russia and Yu- 
goslavia—were ruled by Communist Par- 
ties.” 


It is doubtful, then, that this book can 
be of any general military interest, al- 
though it may have some value from the 
standpoint of strategic intelligence; in its 
sometimes shrill insistence on the primacy 
of the ancient Yugoslav civilization, and 
in a listing of other Yugoslav “firsts” (a 
seemingly Slavic tendency), in its blunt 
charges and sharp evasions, it will under- 
score vividly the intricacy and knottiness 
of the problem proposed by these Balkan 
peoples. 

It is rather improbable that any half- 
dozen individuals can approach that prob- 
lem in either of its aspects, its internal 
conflicts, or its international implications 
with a similar point of view—Serbs, 
Croats, Yugoslavs, Slovenes, Macedo- 
nians, or Dalmatians; Stalin, Churchill, 
or Acheson. Even this book, despite the 
author’s purpose to maintain an unbiased 
approach in leading the fight for Yugo- 
slav unity free of propaganda for any one 
side, does not entirely succeed. 


THE ANTARCTIC PROBLEM. By E. W. 
Hunter Christie. 336 Pages. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. $6.00. 

An analysis of the disputes among 
Great Britain, Chile, and the United 
States over ownership of territory on the 
Antarctic Continent. 


BATTERY DUTIES. By Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert F. Cocklin and Major 
Mark M. Boatner, III. 137 Pages. Combat 
Forces Press, Washington, D.C. $2.50 
Cloth, $1.50 Paper. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO THE MILITARY READER 


WITH ROMMEL IN THE DESERT. By 
Heinz W. Schmidt. 240 Pages. The British 
Book Centre, Inc., New York. $2.75. 

By Cot GrorGE C. REINHARDT, CE 

A World War II biography in the style 
of a paper-backed “Western,” an “I was 
there” account of world shaking events 
by an accidental witness disclaiming any 
influence upon their course, is, unfor- 
tunately, as rare as it is good reading. 
Herr Schmidt, one-time ober-leutnant 
(and at that rank battalion commander) 
of Afrika Korps panzers, accomplishes 
those feats more remarkably by never 
once resorting to four-letter words or sub- 
gutter phraseology. Almost apologetic, it 
seems, is his closest approach: Afrika 
Korps slang for the feared and hated 
Hurricane: “Huren-Kahne” a term he 
pointedly leaves the reader to translate 
for himself. 

Utterly without apologies, however, are 
told blunt staccato tales of men and sud- 


den death. Only the faintest tinge of 
romance, delicately contrived enough for 
a victorian novel, slips in unobtrusively. 

A university student called to the colors 
in 1939 for the Polish campaign, Herr 
Schmidt is suddenly sent by a Wehrmacht 


“career management” to the Eritrean 
front to form a combat unit out of interned 
seamen. “Honoured with this appoint- 
ment because my papers showed I had 
been born in South Afrika I saw no 
urgent reason to protest that—(I) left 
South Afrika when I was four.” He 
blandiy “accepted the implication I was 
an expert in Afrikan affairs. This way 
lay adventure.” 

This note is maintained through a suc- 
cession of hair-breadth escapes, recounted 
with gusto and engaging frankness. Flown 
to Tripoli by intoxicated Italian pilots, 
Schmidt is attached to Rommel’s personal 
staff, becomes an aide, and apparently 
becomes as nearly as any one succeeded 
the confidant of the Desert Fox. 

While in Rommel’s personal service, 
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Schmidt describes hitherto unknown fac- 
ets, not altogether laudable, of his distin- 
guished chieftain’s character. These may 
be accepted as valid since they fill in, and 
explain, details of the great man’s legend 
without violating already known general- 
ities. Neither envy of his position nor the 
man-killing responsibilities it entailed but 
desire “to be back with the troops” 
(“Remember I had no professional am- 
bitions in the Army,” Schmidt explains) 
lead the author to request relief. Rommel 
amiably agreed saying “A staff officer’s 
life does not appeal to me either.” 


Only after turning the last page can the 
reader appreciate his astonishment at 
several features of the book. First, the 
incredible adventures do not destroy the 
story’s realism, different though that 
realism is from the pessimism and filth 
of many war books. Second, the British 
phraseology rouses futile wonder as to 
Schmidt’s postwar career. Third, the 
author’s pages expounding higher strategy 
and commanders’ (on both sides) plans 
hint at fairly recent research abetted by 
a degree of “poetic” license unworthy of 
his firsthand account of Marshall (then 
General) Rommel in 1941. Last, British 
influence again no doubt, Herr Schmidt 
takes the “sporting view” of war allowing 
himself only one faint doubt, before El 
Alamein when “neutral” Arabs suggest 
war as “merely the madness of Infidels 
which I suppose it was.” British and 
German prowess evenly share fame’s spot- 
light, but Schmidt’s treatment of Ameri- 
can arms will not please veterans of the 
Tunisian campaign. 

Yet, carping aside, With Rommel in the 
Desert is superb entertainment, whether 
fact or fiction. Its illustrations, appar- 
ently prized photographs of the author, 
match its tone. For readers who assid- 
uously attempt to follow the kaleidoscopic 
shifting of battle scenery the maps are 
disappointing, but maps are nonessential 
in the spirit of the thing. 
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DIVIDED WE FOUGHT. A Pictorial 
History of the War 1861-1865. Edited by 
David Donald. 452 Pages. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. $10.00. 

By Mas Grey DRESSER, Armor 


The Civil War is considered to be the 
best photographed war in history—sur- 
passing even World Wars I and II. 
Divided We Fought is the finest pictorial 
record of that war. The volume contains 
500 illustrations selected from thousands 
of photographs and drawings made on the 
actual fields of battle—from Fort Sumter 
to Appomattox. 

The famous collection of Mathew B. 
Brady, James Gardner, Timothy H. O’Sul- 
livan, Samuel A. Cooley, and George S. 
Cook; museums and private collections of 
the South; and the albums of William 
Waud, Edwin Forbes, Alfred R. Waud, 
and other artists have been the sources 
of the book’s material. 

Divided We Fought is history in the 
truest sense of the word. The text, deal- 
ing equally and factually with the North 
and the South, is composed of running 
captions and chapter introductions. The 
captions, in most cases, are based on 
letters or eyewitness accounts which give 
life and meaning to the pictures. 

The volume contains accurate descrip- 
tions of the military uniforms of the 
period and colorful details of battles. It 
portrays, as they were, the generals, the 
subordinate officers, the fields of battle, 
the camps, the gunboats, the batteries, the 
wounded, the dead, and, above all, the 
soldiers of both sides. 

To the many students of the Civil War, 
Divided We Fought will be an essential 
book and an exciting experience; to the 
artist and photographer it will be a 
wealth of fascinating material; to anyone 
who loves excitement and realism it will 
bring many moments of adventure and 
romance. 

This is the story of the Civil War, told 
in pictures and letters of the very men 
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who fought it—a tragic story, and made 
more so by the immediacy of the illustra- 
tions—but for Americans proud of their 
history, both a guarantee and reassurance 
of this country’s future. 


THE WAR AGAINST JAPAN. Edited by 
Kent Roberts Greenfield. 480 Pages. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. $3.50. 

By Capt RICHARD H. HANSEN, Arty 

The War Against Japan is a pictorial 
record of the Army’s operations in the 
Pacific theater during World War II. 
This volume contains some of the best 
pictures of the war taken by Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine, and Coast Guard 
photographers. The picture emphasis is 
placed on amphibious operations, jungle 
warfare, weapons and equipment, living 
and weather conditions, supply operations, 
combat operations, and human interest. 

This pictorial history of the war in 
the Pacific will be of tremendous value to 
the military reader because of the manner 
in which it is presented—chronologically 
organized in a logical sequence. The vol- 
ume is divided into six sections: The Allied 
Defensive, The Strategic Defensive and 
Tactical Offensive, The Offensive—1944, 
The Final Phase, The China-Burma-India 
Theater, and the Collapse of Japan and 
the End of the War in the Pacific. This 
division increases the value of the volume 
as a reference book. 

The War Against Japan is part of a 
subseries of the Department of the Army’s 
official narrative history series, UNITED 
STATES ARMY IN WorLD War II. Two 
other subseries pictorial volumes have al- 
ready been published, they are: The War 
Against Germany and Italy: Mediter- 
ranean and Adjacent Areas ($3.50), and 
The War Against Germany: Europe ond 
Adjacent Areas ($3.25). All three vol- 
umes can be ordered from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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